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Our Free Catalog Saves 
Money for 


Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere 

have confidence in our Missionary Bureay 
as the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of high quality, 
GECRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 

Foreign Missions find that our free catalog, 
with its 45,000 separate items, and our special 
discount list enable them to save money for 
their stations. 


MiESSton Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints and other building mate. 
rials from our catalog, for shipment abroad. 

If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy, 





Does your Church School use our 


DEPARTMENTAL GRADED SERIES 
of LESSON MATERIALS in which 
CHRIST IS PRE-EMINENTP 


If not, write today for samples. 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Presbyterian Building, Richmond, Virginia 





MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Missionary Unit Dept. P 
Chicago, U.S.A. 








Use the PROGRAM BUILDER for 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S DIVISION 
WORSHIP and VESPER Programs 
Single copy, 75¢ per year; in clubs of five or 


more to one address, 50¢ per year. Write for 
sample copy today. 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
Richmond, Virginia 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL for LAY WORKERS 


owned and controlled by the General Assembly to train lay leaders, 
men and women, for every phase of the Church’s work at home and 
abroad. Three departments; English Bible, Religious Education, and 
General Church Work. Degrees of Bachelor and Master of Religious 
Education conferred. Courses for volunteer and paid workers. 


For further information write THE PRESIDENT 
3400 Brook Road. Richmond, Va. 






THE AUSTIN PRESBYTERIAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


invites you to invest in the future ministry of the Church. $2,500 
endows an annual scholarship. $75,000 endows a _ professorship. 
$200,000 will build, equip, and service a needed library building. Any 
sized gift helps the work. Remember the Seminary in your will. 





Austin, Texas 
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The College with a background of culture 
and scholarship 
A Southern Presbyterian college with a national patronage. Offers 
the A. B. degree for women. 
Write for catalogue to 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
Box S, Staunton, Virginia 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


A standard four-year college for young men, giving the degrees of | 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 





The College has an excellent faculty, with the ability to teach; stands 
for thorough scholarship, and is soundly Christian. One hundred and 
sixty years of continuous service. 


Write REGISTRAR, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








PEACE—A Junior College for Women 


Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina. 
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Two-year General College Courses 
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Special Courses in Art, Music, Expression, Home Economics 


For Information Write 
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PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Bachelors degrees in arts, science, and commerce. An efficient faculty 
of scholars and Christian gentlemen. Limited enrollment, splendid, 
modern equipment, and a unique educational plan. 


Ws. P. Jacoss, President, Clinton, S. C. 








TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Founded 1874; in sixty-three years has had only three superintendents. 
Policies steady, standards high. Nationally known for excellence of 
work. Has had students from forty-four states and ten foreign 
countries. Enrollment limited to 200 boys. Situated in beautiful 
East Tennessee Highlands. Equipment superior, expenses moderate. 
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Co. C. R. ENDSLEy, Superintendent, 
Box 16, Sweetwater, Tennessee 
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Did You Know That 


MANY BIBLES WERE DESTROYED IN THE 
RECENT FLOOD. To meet these immediate needs 
of homes and churches in the Ohio Valley, the Ameri- 
can Bible Society is planning to make Scriptures avail- 
able for individuals, churches, and Sunday schools. 

That this service may be as helpful and widespread 
as possible the Society wishes the following informa- 
tion: 

(1) Churches which have lost pulpit Bibles, or whose 
Sunday schools are in need of Bibles to replace 
those which have been ruined. 

(2) Ways by which the Society can serve temporary 
or permanent refugee camps with either portions 
of the Scriptures or New Testaments. 

(3) Information regarding homes or _ individuals 
whose Bibles have been lost and who are not in 
a position immediately to replace them. 


Because the Bible Society has only limited funds to 
meet what is already proving to be an unprecedented 
demand for Scriptures, it may not be possible for it to 
meet completely every request reaching it. But in so 
far as possible, it is the earnest and eager desire of the 
Society to provide the comfort and counsel of the Word 
of God to those made desolate by this great catastro- 
phe. 


AT THE RECENT BUENOS AIRES CONFER- 
ENCE, the United States Government (according to 
the report of Dr. Samuel Guy Inman to the Federal 
Council) made the following contributidn towards 
carrying out “The Good Neighbor Policy”: 


“1, The United States has solemnly and formally de- 
clared its intention not to intervene in ‘Latin Amer- 
ica. 

2. The partnership of government and bankers in 
the making and collection of loans has ceased. 

3. Pan-American conferences have had removed from 
them former limitations of discussion placed on 
them by the United States. 

4 The complete withdrawal of all United States 
armed forces from Latin American countries has 
been arranged. 

5. The Platt Amendment has been abrogated. 

“ . 

6. An agreement between President Roosevelt and 
President Vincent of Haiti is to result in the com- 
plete withdrawal of our fiscal intervention there 
(Marines having been withdrawn in 1934). 

OR new treaty has been arranged with Panama, 
Tecognizing the full independence of that coun- 
try. 

« 

8. There has been a reversal of the policy of non- 
Tecognition of revolutionary governments. 

9. The United States Senate has approved of the 
treaties agreed upon by the Montevideo Congress 
and the signing of tariff treaties with various coun- 
tries, 

» The South American countries have been encour- 
aged to settle their disputes and to form their own 
commercial and other agreements. 


The peace machinery of the Americas has been 


strengthened by the new attitude of the United 
States in agreeing with all other members of the 
Pan-American Union: (a) to sign all of the five 
Pan-American Peace Pacts; (b) to appoint a per- 
manent Commission for the Codification of 
American International Law; (c) to study the 
question of the enlargement of the Pan-American 
Union and the development of a permanent Com- 
mission on Conciliation, an American International 
Court of Justice and other peace machinery. 


12. The question of the United States limiting the 
functioning of the League of Nations by appealing 
to the Monroe Doctrine and Article XXI of the 
League Covenant in regard to negotiations be- 
tween member states in America, was clarified by 
the United States joining other American nations 
at Montevideo in welcoming to the Pan-American 
Conference the League’s commission on settlement 
of the Chaco War. 


13. The Department of State refused for the first time 
in twenty-five years to influence presidential elec- 
tions in Nicaragua. 


“ 


14. Proposal of a plebiscite on independence of Puerto 
Rico has been made.” 


SOVIET RUSSIA HAS FAILED TO ERADICATE 
RELIGION, according to the New Outlook (Toronto, 
Canada). 


“To the ordinary reader, Soviet Russia suggests a 
pagan country and a godless regime, but recent dis- 
patches point to a religious revival as vigorous in char- 
acter as it is extensive in scope. It is affecting district 
after district where the power of religion was consid- 
ered totally dead. It has touched the remnant of the 
ancient Orthodox Church, and infused into its frame a 
vitality which it has not known for years. In some 
places the returning tide of faith has advanced so far 
that the Communist authorities are seriously concerned. 
Some of the forms which the new religious enthusiasm 
assumes are a little crude. One priest painted the cross 
of his church red to prove that he was both loyal and 
Christian, but he backed his gesture by the claim that 
Christianity is the only true communism. That was 
brave, even if not very palatable to the local Communist 
cell. 


“Walter Duranty reports the appearance of a recent 
article in Pravda (the official Soviet paper) which de- 
scribes a remarkable outburst of religious enthusiasm 
in the chief textile district of Russia. Scores of mush- 
room sects (many of them quite small) have sprung 
up, and “their activity,” writes a Communist corre- 
spondent, “exceeds our own.” Some of them are ac- 
cused of Trotskyist sympathies, and the writer hints 
that the religious freedom granted by the new constitu- 
tion is being abused. This insinuation may prove sig- 
nificant for the future, but as yet it is not clear whether 
Pravda objects to the new movement because it is re- 
ligious or because it may develop an anti-Soviet charac- 
ter. But at least the deeper hunger in man’s heart has 
reasserted itself in Russia, and religion has reappeared 
in vigorous, if peculiar, forms.” 
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D. L. Moody-The Discoverer of Men 


And the Maker of Movements 


Excerpts from a Centenary Address 


By Joun McDowe .* 


EBRUARY 5, 1937, marked more than a date 

on the calendar of all those who had the privilege 

of knowing D. L. Moody and coming under his 
penetrating influence. To all such it meant the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of one of the 
mightiest spiritual forces in modern life. 

Mr. Moody lives today: in the innumerable men 
and women all over the world whose lives he 
touched with his inspiring and transforming mes- 
sage; in the institutions which he established for 
human welfare; in the books which he published; 
in the hymns which he inspired; in the movements 
which he inaugurated for human service; in the out- 
standing leaders of many of the mightiest movements 
of modern life. 

Mr. Moody influenced the world by what he 
said—by his preaching. Mr. Moody was most him- 
self, most eager and most energetically alive, when 
he stood before vast audiences to pour out in 
strong, animating words his gospel of God’s love for 
man, As he stood upon the platform he looked like 
a business man, he dressed like a business man, he 
took the meeting in hand as a business man would, 
he spoke in a business man’s fashion. His reaching 
was always Biblical, vivid, picturesque, vital, posi- 
live, urgent, reasonable, and intensely personal. No 
one who had not heard Mr. Moody can ever imag- 
ine what his power was. No quotation can give any 
impression of the effects produced, but here’s a 
random specimen of his preaching. “I can imagine 
When Christ said to the little band around Him, ‘Go 
Y¢ into all the world and preach the gospel,’ Peter 
a Lord, do you really mean that we are to go 

ack to Jerusalem and preach the gospel to those 
—_ e 


* 
a _ McDowell, D.D., is Secretary of the Board of National 
ns of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


men that murdered you?’ ‘Yes,’ said Christ, ‘go hunt 
up that man that spat in my face, tell him he may 
have a seat in my kingdom yet. Yes, Peter, go find 
that man that made that cruel crown of thorns and 
placed it on my brow, and tell him I will have a 
crown ready for him when he comes in my kingdom, 
and there will be no thorns in it. Hunt up that man 
that took a reed and brought it down over the cruel 
thorns, driving them into my brow, and tell him I 
will put a scepter in his hand and he shall rule over 
the nations of the earth if he will accept salvation. 
Search for the man that drove the spear into my 
side and tell him there is a nearer way to my heart 
than that. Tell him I forgive him freely and that he 
can be saved if he will accept salvation as a gift.’” 

It is generally conceded that no other man ever 
spoke to so many people directly as did he. Other 
preachers have spoken to crowds one day in seven 
for a few years, but here was a man who held and 
swayed the multitudes six days in the week for nearly 
thirty years. He never lost his drawing power. The 
very last series of meetings which he held, the series 
in which he was stricken in Kansas City, was a con- 
vincing proof that his drawing power never waned 
and was just as great in the closing years of the Cen- 
tury as it was in the Seventies. He was the embodi- 
ment of an evangelism that was Scriptural in its 
basis, spiritual in its aim, personal in its method, so- 
cial in its expression, coéperative in its action, effec- 
tive in its appeal and fraternal in its spirit. Mr. 
Moody not only drew the multitudes, he moved 
them as did no other man in the last century. His 
preaching changed human natures and made for holy 
life and useful services. 

Mr. Moody was a good financier. He appre- 
ciated the value of money but he never used it 
to build a fortune. He simply wanted to use it in 
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doing good. More than $1,250,000 was received from 
royalties from “The Gospel Hymns,” every cent of 
which was used for Christian work and benevo- 
lences. 

In a larger measure than any other religious 
worker of his day, Mr. Moody possessed and held 
the confidence of all classes of society. He had the 
love of the poor, the respect of the learned, and 
the confidence of the wealthy. There is no finer 
testimony to his influence than that to be found in 
the large number of influential and wealthy men in 
Great Britain and the United States who were glad 
to be associated with him in his many forms of 
work. For more than thirty years this masterful 
man had only to make his desires known to respon- 
sible men of position and wealth and they responded 
with alacrity and delight to his call for money and 
service. 

Over and over again he used to say: “The pur- 
pose of life is service, and the reward of service is 
more service.” It was his conviction, also, that the 
primary purpose of education is formation rather 
than information, that more acquisition of knowl- 
edge is in itself not enough. He believed that the 
real goal of all true education is the full integrated 
personality that finds expression in clear thinking, 
right feeling, and effective action. He also believed 
that the man who could read the Bible for himself 
had opened up the avenue through which God 
could speak to him. This was a fundamental con- 
viction in the life of Mr. Moody, and for this rea- 
son he made the Bible central in all the work of 
his schools. 

He was a man of sterling sincerity. He never 
sacrificed sincerity for success. Between his pulpit 
utterances and his private life there was no fixed 
gulf. No one has written of the influence of D. L. 
Moody more realistically than the late President 
Woodrow Wilson: “I was in a very plebeian place,” 
he said. “I was in a barber’s shop, sitting in a chair, 
when I became aware that a personality had en- 
tered the room. A man had come quietly in upon 
the same errand as myself and sat in the next chair 
to me. Every word he uttered, though it was not 
in the least didactic, showed a personal and vital 
interest in the man who was serving him; and, be- 
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fore I got through with what was being done to 
me, I was aware that I had attended an evangelistic 
service, because Mr. Moody was in the next chair, 
I purposely lingered in the room after he had left 
and noted the singular effect his visit had upon the 
barbers in that shop. They talked in undertones, 
They did not know his name, but they knew that 
something had elevated their thought. And I felt 
that I left that place as I should have left a place of 
worship.” 

He was a man of genuine humility. He willingly 
sat at the feet of other men to learn. The way 
he turned aside from applause in England and 
America struck multitudes with wonder. To be 
courted was to him not merely a thing to be dis- 
couraged on general principles, it simply made 
him miserable. This man would not be praised. The 
criticism which sours and the adulation which spoils 
left untouched the man who “forgot himself into im- 
mortality.” 

He was a man of unceasing prayer. Here we 
touch the source of Mr. Moody’s matchless power. 
To Mr. Moody God was not a mere law or an ab- 
straction. To him God was a Person who feels and 
thinks, a Father who rules and loves and is con- 
cerned with everything which affects His children. 
With this conception of God we are not surprised 
to find Mr. Moody leading a life of ceaseless com- 
munion with Him, out of which grew a life of over- 
coming strength. There was a correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Moody’s life and his prayers; both were 
massive and on a grand scale. Prayer was the real 
working power of Mr. Moody’s life. 

Measured by whatsoever standards you please, 
whether by his influence on men or on movements 
or both, Mr. Moody stands out as one of the great- 
est men in the magnitude of his achievements and 
the preéminence of his influence. As a master of 
great audiences, as an administrator of wealth, as a 
transmuter of money into bricks, stones, books, 
tracts and Christian character, Mr. Moody rightly 
ranks as one of the greatest men of any day. 

No career of modern times is a better commen- 
tary on the high motto of the Apostle Paul, “For 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain,” than that of 
D. L. Moody. 





All who love the Lord Jesus Christ and His Church are urged 
to unite with the Great Commission Prayer League in observing 
privately, and publicly if possible, a World-wide Day of Prayer 


for ministers and missionaries, Sunday, May 16, 1937 (Pentecost). 
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Peace and Plenty in Scandinavia 


By R. H. Crossrievp* 


OME weeks devoted to a careful study of typi- 

cal areas of the four Scandinavian countries 

last summer, under quite favorable conditions, 
supply the immediate background of this report. In 
other years I had visited the Northland as a tourist, 
but this time I went as a student of the social, eco- 
nomic, political and religious life of the people. 

Unusual help was afforded me in this investiga- 
tion by Consuls General Leslie Maynard, Copen- 
hagen; James H. Beck, Oslo; Walter A. Leonard, 
Stockholm; and A. E. Gray, Helsingi; also, by 
Charge d’Affaires North Winship, who was serv- 
ing in the absence of Ruth Bryan Owen, Ambassa- 
dor to Denmark. 

Four countries now comprise Scandinavia. Since 
1918, when Finland achieved her independence, due 
to proximity and racial and climatic similarity, she 
has been bracketed with Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. The total area of this region is 468,000 
square miles, and the population is somewhat more 
than 17,000,000 souls. 

These countries are the most prosperous, the most 
civilized section of the globe today. In common 
comforts, such as food, clothing, and shelter, in 
literacy, in absence of crime, in peace at home and 
with all the world, and in religious zeal, I have never 
discovered anywhere the equal of these Scandi- 
navians, 

And the explanation, you inquire? Undoubtedly, 
industry, thrift, racial characteristics, and good gov- 
emment have played a large part; yet, special atten- 
tion must be called to two towering conditions— 
PEACE and the COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

Not all Scandinavians adhere to the economic 
theory of the codperatives. From the beginning of 
the movement in the 60’s, some outstanding leaders 
have declined to adopt this economic formula. But 
there are few, if any, who do not associate, vitally, 
0 with the progress and prosperity of these 
ands, 

Wherever one goes he is impressed with the ab- 
‘ence of groveling poverty on one hand, and sordid 
wealth and luxury on the other. They seem to 
have discovered a more equitable method of dis- 
tnbuting the good things of life, hence, economic 
altitudes and depressions do not exist. Since the 
tailspin of Ivor Kruger, the skyrocketing match 
king, there remains only one great house, that of 
Knut Wallenburg, of Stockholm, and its founda- 
lions are said to be none too secure. 
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The people in town and countryside live in com- 
modious and sanitary homes. While it is said that 
one-fourth of the population of New York City 
live in slums, there is no slum area in all Scandi- 
navia. 

The clothing of the people is substantial and well 
suited to climatic conditions. It is not the most ex- 
pensive, nor ultramodern in style. Food, ranging 
widely in variety, is well served, and in great ' 
abundance. 

Far back in the interior, away from the white 
lights of the great cities, farmers, hunters and fisher 
folk live comfortably in houses provided with mod- 
ern equipment and conveniences. In Sweden, rural 
areas are more completely electrified than in any 
country of the world, excepting parts of Switzer- 
land. Stockholm, “The Venice of the North,” is 
said to have more automobiles in proportion to pop- 
ulation than any city in Europe. The Fins are the 
largest book buyers per capita of the Near East, and 
Helsingi, the attractive capital of Finland, boasts of 
having the largest book store. 

Homeownership is another evidence of prosper- 
ity. In Denmark, 92 per cent of the farmers cul- 
tivate their own soil, and the percentage is steadily 
rising. In our own country, farmownership repre- 
sents only 42 per cent, and the curve is annually de- 
clining. It will appear, therefore, that absentee land- 
ownership, the curse of agrarian peoples, is almost 
nil in Scandinavia. 

Moreover, the farmer gets a larger percentage of 
the retail price of his products. According to a 
report of the Agriculture Department in Washing- 
ton in 1934, for every dollar we spent for ten stand- 
ard foods, the farmer received 38.5¢, and the dis- 
tributor and processor, 61.5¢. In Denmark, however, 
in 1933, the farmer received 63.4¢, and the dis- 
tributor and processor, 36.6¢. 

Unemployment has been reduced to the vanishing 
point. In a conference with Consul General A. E. 
Gray, I was informed that there was no unemploy- 
ment in Finland. He said that last winter the gov- 
ernment reported 10,000 out of work, but that these 
had long since been assimilated by agriculture and 
industry. This report was sustained by Mr. Linco, 
and other authorities. 

Unemployment has been reduced to about 1 per 
cent in Denmark, and in Sweden and Norway the 
percentage has fallen below that of 1929. Indeed, 
there is a decided labor shortage in all the building 
trades in these countries. 

It will be recalled that Finland, a Grand Duchy 
of Russia until after the World War, is the only 
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country that is paying her war obligations to the 
United States. This country states that the money 
was borrowed from us with which to buy food and 
other necessities at the close of the war, in all good 
faith, and that there is no reason why she should 
refuse to meet her obligation. 

Social security legislation, providing for unem- 
ployment and sick relief and old-age pension, has 
been a big factor in producing these favorable con- 
ditions in Scandinavia. However, Peace and the 
Codperative Movement have been the largest con- 
tributors to their exceptional prosperity. 

In no other section of the world has the Co- 
Sperative Movement won such victories. Coédpera- 
tion is called “the middle way” between capitalism 
and communism, between Bolshevism and rugged 
individualism. 

Fifty years ago, agricultural Denmark, which has 
shown the most complete recovery in all history, 
was where many of the farmers of the South are 
today. The land was worn by long abuse, resources 
were meager, and the people were in despair. 

At that time, a preacher of the gospel, Bishop 
Nicholas Brundtvig, began to campaign for a change 
in social theory. He insisted that scientific methods 
and teamwork would turn the trick. Accordingly, 
folk schools, where men and women were given this 
point of view, were organized all over the kingdom, 
and the Coéperative Movement, based on Rochdale 
principles, was launched. As a result, the soil of 
Denmark is now fertile, and the farmers well-to-do. 
More than go per cent of them are members of a 
coéperative. . 

In the new nation of Finland, practically all 
farmers are attached to codperative societies. The 
country is peppered with them. They sell their but- 
ter through one coéperative, buy agricultural imple- 
ments through another, and purchase groceries, 
clothing, and practically everything used in the 
home, through “Elanto,” the great consumers’ co- 
Gperative. The movement has found such general 
acceptances that Finland is known as “a nation of 
coéperators.” 

At the beginning of the Codperative Movement in 
Sweden, which has helpfully affected private busi- 
ness, gigantic cartels or monopolies controlled many 
necessary products, such as flour, meat, margarine 
and dairy products. All of these cartels were mak- 
ing excessive profits. A cartel controlling galoshes, 
an article indispensable in countries of heavy snow 
and rainfall, was declaring a profit of 60-62 per 
cent. In fourteen years, the four factories compris- 
ing this cartel increased their capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $14,000,000, in addition to issuing 
stock bonuses in large amounts. Margarine and 
electric bulb cartels were making huge profits, also. 





May, 1937 


At this juncture, the Codperative Movement de- 
cided to enter the manufacturing field. And today, 
many factories are turning out a wide variety of 
articles in daily use. The price of margarine has 
been reduced by half. “Luma,” the huge electric 
bulb factory in Stockholm, which supplies lamps 
for all four countries, has reduced the price from 
37¢ for a 1,000-hour bulb to 22¢ for a 1,500-hour 
bulb. The price of cash registers has been reduced 
by a full 50 per cent. 

I spent an entire day in visiting codperative stores, 
apartments, and factories in Oslo. The spotless clean- 
liness in every place, courtesy of employees, high 
quality of goods produced and sold, and above all 
the prevailing prices greatly impressed me. 

I was told by Mr. Raastead, head of the Whole- 
sale Hardware Codperative of Norway, that codp- 
eration in his country had a religious motivation. 
To help the masses, to uplift the whole nation, and 
to bring the good life to the last man, was the pur- 
pose of the movement. To this end, he said that the 
movement required honesty, efficiency, hard work, 
and adequate, but not large, salaries. Salaries of 
employees should be above the living level, and 
there should be no excessive rewards for capital 
and management. He remarked that the people did 
not expect the government to legislate prosperity, 
but that they looked rather to codperation. 

But the story is not yet complete. Continued 
peace is regarded as a major factor in their pros- 
perity. Scandinavians have definitely beaten their 
“swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks,” and have renounced war as a means 
for settling international disputes. 

Since the close of the Napoleonic Wars, the 
Scandinavian Peninsula has enjoyed peace. Den- 
mark has not escaped the repercussions of Euro- 
pean wars and rivalries. However, since the Peace 
of Vienna in 1864, she has had no wars. Prosperity 
has been the reward. 

Some years ago, there arose a contention between 
Norway and Denmark over the ownership of 
Greenland. The dispute was settled by the World 
Court, and, while the verdict favored Denmark, 
Norway immediately gave assurance of complete 
acceptance of the findings. 

After Finland became a republic in 1918, there 
arose a question as to the ownership of the Aland 
Islands. The matter was submitted to the League 
of Nations. The decision, based on geological 
rather than ethnic evidences, favored Finland. The 
best of feeling has since existed. 

Yes, the Scandinavian nations, after centuries of 
warfare, long since concluded that war was too ¢x- 
pensive, too brutal, too dehumanizing and utterly 

(Continued on page 320) 
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The Perfect Mother 


By Martua Linpiey HALt 


tePTHE Perfect Mother—that’s mine,” said 
Lois, “she never gave me a Cross word in 
all my life—never even raised her voice to 
me. I'm off to get pink and white roses for her for 
tomorrow, Mother’s Day. I can’t get her favorites 
nearer than the city and the darling’s heart would 
be broken if she did not have those buds.” 

And away she sped down the steps where she 
had been chatting to Sally and Sally’s daughter, 
Marguerite, who was home from normal school for 
the week-end. Sally went on training the ivy around 
the porch pillar, but her face wore an exasperated 
expression. When Lois’s car had disappeared down 
the drive, she dropped her garden clips and, sitting 
down by Marguerite, exploded. 

“The Perfect Mother, indeed! What a difference 
in our points of view. Old Mrs. Darling is sweet 
and never raises her voice, as Lois says, but there is 
more downright tyranny in her gentle persuasive- 
ness than in many an angry shouting. Anyone who 
knows Lois knows that ever since her father died 
she’s been tied hand and foot. She might have been 
the wife of Bruce Ford or Jerry Mattison but for a 
mother who never raised her voice. Yes, the Per- 
fect Mother has had a strangle hold on her daughter 
for thirty-odd years. She’s—she’s a—regular blood- 
sucker!” 

“Moth-er! What language! I'll have to take you 
across my checkered apron,” and Marguerite shook 
a reproving finger in her most schoolma’amish man- 
ner, 

‘I'm sorry, Peggy. I deserve your reproof. But 
Lois is such a dear, and her life has been a tragedy. 
If her’s is a perfect mother, I’m glad I never had 
one—and I pray I’ll never be one.” 

_ “Fat chance of your going soft with a browbeater 
like me and a tyrant like Bill,” laughed Marguerite. 
F Stop slandering my children,” answered Sally. 

But Lois never had a proper girlhood. In all her 
plans, mother must be considered first. If once in a 
blue moon she got away from her, she was nervous 
and unhappy until she got back. Far too often her 
mother stuck along. Many a picnic did that gentle 
soul spoil for us. It was worse than having a child 
wath us, for she must never be ignored.” 

Grandmother isn’t like that,” said Peggy. “She 
never absorbs us i i Sey". 

, yet is always so interested in our 

plans and sees some way to further them.” 
: She was always so,” said Sally, and there fol- 
‘owed a thoughtful silence. “I am,” she finally said, 
going to tell you one incident that shows just the 
ind of mother I have. 

We lived in the country and attended a small 
country school called Hill Top. When I was ten, 


we had a teacher, Cordelia Idol, and she was not 
only the idol but the ideal of us all. One morning 
in early spring she told us to gather round her for 
she had a surprise for us. 

““Children,’ she said, ‘we are going to have a 
May Party.’ That was a new kind of party to us 
and we waited breathlessly while Miss Cordy, as we 
called her, explained about queen, Maypole and 
dances. Then she said, 

“‘And who do you think is to be our Queen?’ 

“To my mind there was just one girl, a leader 
and a popular one, who could fill the role. Evi- 
dently, others were like-minded, for we shouted in 
one breath, ‘Fanny!’ 

“No!” said Miss Cordy, and, pointing to me, she 
added, ‘Sally! And do you know why? Because 
she has curly hair. Fanny’s hair is lovely, but May 
queens simply must have curls.’ 

“Up until then, my curls had seemed a mixed 
blessing, with the heavy hand of an older sister 
combing them every morning. I can still feel her 
yank and her authoritative ‘Hold still!’ Pride kept 
me brave, for she had a way with curls and always 
made them look better than anyone else. 

“I was almost overcome with the honor. To 
have Fanny and Floy and Cora and Etty, fifth- 
reader girls, to say nothing of the big boys, kow- 
towing to me for one brief hour was as much as I 
could bear. It seemed an impossible dream soon to 
be dispelled. Miss Cordy sent a slip of paper to 
Mother to tell how I was to be dressed. There was 
to be crown and sceptre, and a green dress so made 
as to suggest grass. My joy was almost sunk in my 
anxiety. How could I have a dress like that? But 
one thing I knew, if anyone could perform such a 
miracle, it was my mother. 

“When, at the end of an interminable day, 
Mother read the note, I asked, ‘You couldn’t pos- 
sibly get me a dress like that could you?’ You see, 
Peggy, we didn’t have a dress for every occasion— 
one Sunday and one every-day with plenty of pina- 
fores—that was a wardrobe. 

“I waited anxiously until I heard Mother say, 
‘Don’t worry, child. I shan’t let that stump me. 
Just give me time to think it out.’ 

“And think it out she did. Crepe paper was un- 
known in those days, but from a package of plain 
green tissue she cut yards of ruffles and fringed 
them like grass. These she sewed to a petticoat, 
and the result was perfect. It looked like taffeta 
and no one dreamed it was merely paper. 

“The crown we made from May-apple blossoms 
from our woods. Mother put in into the ice-box 
over night, and the next day we carried it to the 
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grounds packed in a tin box with more ice to keep 
it from wilting. Relieved as to that possibility, I 
worried for fear it would freeze. 

“And that, Peggy, is an example of the way 
Mother always identified herself with our interests. 
Never say a cross word? Of course she did, but 
they never left a sting. We knew our interests were 
hers. Never punish us? Of course we were pun- 
ished, we needed it. But I don’t remember any of 
these things with a trace of resentment. Last Sun- 
day the minister spoke on the Atonement—at-one- 
ment, he called it and, though there was no con- 
nection with the theme, the lovely phrase made me 
think of Mother. I hope you understand what I 
mean.” 


SURVEY May, 1937 

“I understand that you are paying her a finer 
tribute than if you said she never said a cross word 
to you,” answered Peggy, thoughtfully. 


“Let’s get the car,” said Sally after a silence, “and 
run out to Mother’s. I want to consult her about 
something. Back out while I get that Will Rogers 
rose that Dad brought home last night.” 


“Why, Mother! You've wanted that so much. 
And now you are giving it away.” 

“Oh, hush! Mother wants one, too. If Lois can 
go to the city for pink-and-white buds for a pink- 
and-white mother, I suppose I can give that beau- 
tiful crimson to one who is a Perfect Mother, if 
ever there was one.” 





Westminster Convocation Honors Daniel Shaw Gage 


CONVOCATION has recently been held at 
Westminster College in honor of a distin- 
guished teacher, Daniel Shaw Gage, Ph.D., 
D.D., LL.D., who is now completing his forty-eighth 
year of continuous service in Westminster College. 
A large assembly of alumni, representatives of edu- 
cational institutions, representatives of the synods of 
the Church, and many other friends of the college 
and of Dr. Gage gathered in formal tribute to this 
noted scholar and powerful teacher. Dr. Franc L. 
McCluer, president of the college, presided. The 
chief address was made by Glenn R. Morrow, Ph.D., 
’14, widely known Professor of Philosophy of the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Morrow paid a fine tribute 
to his old teacher. 
The theme of the convocation address was “Con- 


stitutional Liberty”. It was a scholarly and vitally in- 
teresting discussion of the present Supreme Court 
crisis. 

A testimonial luncheon followed the convocation. 
A loving cup, with a gift, was presented by the 
Board of Trustees. 

This convocation and celebration was a happy and 
fitting tribute to a faithful, widely influential and 
deeply loved Christian gentleman. 

Dr. Gage is the third great teacher to serve ap- 
proximately half a century on the faculty of West- 
minster College. Dr. John J. Rice, Professor of His- 
tory, a former Dean of the College, died in 1920 in 
the fiftieth year of his service on the faculty, and 
Dr. John Harvey Scott, Professor of Mathematics, 
died in 1928, in the sixty-fifth year of his service. 





Montreat Conferences, 1937 


Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, Fri- 
day night, July 2, to Tuesday noon, July 6. 
Auxiliary Training School, Wednesday night, 
July 7, to Wednesday night, July 14. 

Young People’s Leadership School, Thursday 
night, July 15, to Thursday night, July 22. 
Leadership Training School, Friday night, July 
23, to Friday noon, August 6. qn ° 
General Missions Conference, Sunday, August 8, 


to Wednesday night, August 18. 

(1) Home Missions: Sunday, August 8, to Wed- 
nesday night, August 11. 

(2) Foreign Missions: Thursday morning, Av- 
gust 12, to Wednesday night, August 18. 

Bible Conference, Thursday morning, August 

19, to Sunday night, August 29. 

Ministers’ Forum, Monday, August 23, to Sun- 

day, August 29. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WM. T. BAKER, Book Editor 


Richmond, Virginia 




















IMPORTANT 


Every new book in the following list may be secured from the Presbyterian Book Stores, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Texas. 
While, by General Assembly order we cannot assume the responsibility for any of these reviews, we gladly present them to you 
in the hope that the comments and impressions of these Presbyterian leaders may guide you in your future book purchases. 


Books received for review: 


Living Religion, by Hornell Hart. Abingdon Press. $1.00. 
Christianity Versus Religion, by Shade Simmonds. Revell. 


$2,00. ; 
The Old Testament; Its Making and Meaning, by H. 
Wheeler Robinson. Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 

The Funeral Message, by Earl Daniels. Cokesbury Press. 


$1.00. 
Opening Roads, by Archibald Black. Macmillan. $1.75. 


A review of the following books will be found in 
The Earnest Worker for May, 1937: 


The Bible Designed to Be Read as Living Literature, by 
Earnest Sutherland Bates. Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 

Rethinking Religion, by A. E. Avey. Henry Holt, $2.00. 

What Is Christianity? by Sverre Norborg. Translated by 
J.C. Prues. Ausburg Publishing House. $1.00. 

Revival in Romance and Realism, by Mrs. Henry M. 
Woods. Revell. $1.50. 

Messages to Modern Youth, by George A. Crapullo. 
Revell. $1.00. 

The Structure of Religious Experience, by John Mac- 
murray. Yale University Press. $1.00. 

The Right to Heresy, by Stefan Zweig. Viking Press. 
$3.00. 

And So I Preached This, by Luther Wesley Smith. Jud- 
son Press. $1.00. 

First Chapters in Religious Philosophy, by Vergilius Fern. 
Round Table Press. $3.00. 


IT HAPPENED IN PALESTINE. By Leslie D. W eather- 
head. Abingdon Press. $2.50. 


_Here is a new approach to the miracles of Jesus. Selecting 
eighteen miracles which took place at different points in 
Palestine, the author explains them from the standpoint of 
Christian psychiatry. He does not attempt to detract from 
the deity of Jesus nor does he question his power to do 
miracles, His question is simply whether Jesus always used 
his Supernatural powers, or whether he employed “Methods 
which we are slowly and stumblingly beginning to use 
today”. (p. 112.) For instance, his chapter on the Gadarene 
demoniac is a complete study of a psychological case and its 
cure. While his treatment will probably not meet the agree- 
ment of many in their traditional view of the miracles, it is 
a most enlightening and interesting volume on Christian 
psychiatry. The author is master of description, and each 
chapter is brought in a most illuminating setting. 

S. L. Joecket, Austin, Texas. 


THE PARADOXES OF JESUS. By Ralph W. Sockman. 
Abingdon Press, $2.00. 


P he first three chapters of this book are given to a con- 
“ration of the question, “Why did Jesus use a paradox as 


a means of teaching?” These chapters are followed by four- 
teen others on the Paradoxes of Jesus. The chapters found 
most helpful by this reviewer are those on “The Good 
Tempter,” “Lifting the Yoke,” “The Unselfish Profit Mo- 
tive,” “The Prudence in Providence,” “The Winning Losers.” 
While in no sense a commentary, hundreds of verses of 
Scripture are dealt with. Many of them yield new insights. 
The book is a striking illustration of a minister approaching 
the problems of his people through the teachings of Jesus. 
Dr. Sockman is a master in the use of language. He uses the 
rifle, never the shotgun. The layman as well as the preacher 
will find this a valuable addition to his library. 
C. L. Kine, Houston, Texas. 


BISHOP BUTLER AND THE AGE OF REASON. By 
Ernest C. Mossner. Macmillan Company. 271 pages. $2.50. 
Bishop Butler was a great and good man, and, while this 

volume reduces our estimate of him, it leaves him still high 

in our esteem. It offers a fine survey not only of the great 

Christian apologist himself but of the Age of Reason and the 

English intellectual movement as touching religion and 

philosophy in the eighteenth century. This volume states 

the significance of the period and the man in fine, readable 
style, with great scholarship and without pedantry. This 
book, we think, will survive as the one final, complete, 
authentic, and comprehensive piece of writing in its field. 
Duptey Jones, Clinton, S. C. 


CARRY A LITTLE HONEY. By William Orlando Car- 
rington. Fleming H. Revell Company. 206 pages. $1.75. 
The author of this volume was born in Georgetown, 

British Guiana. From 1910 to 1920 he was Dean of the Hood 

Theological Seminary, Salisburg, North Carolina. He is now 

minister of the John Wesley Church, Washington, D. C. 

The title of the book is from a text in Genesis 43:11, and 

is the theme of the first thirteen sermons in the book. Most 

of the titles are unusual, and the old themes are dressed up in 
new forms with a large number of illustrations and literary 
allusions. Two of these sermons have won prizes offered by 
publishers in recent years. All of the sermons have a popu- 

lar appeal. One sees in the written word an indication of a 

preacher who must speak to large congregations, and who is 

in demand for conferences, conventions, etc. 
James W. Jackson, Columbia, S. C. 


GERMANY’S NEW RELIGION, by Wilhelm Hauer, Karl 
Heim, and Karl Adam. Abingdon Press. 166 pages. $1.50. 
This is a terrifying book. It is a statement of “The German 

Faith Movement” by Wilhelm Hauer, Karl Heim, and Karl 

Adam, translated by T. S. K. Scott-Craig and R. E. Davies; 
Describing a service of confirmation, it says, “An odd note 

might be struck by an occasional phrase in a hymn, such as 

the undying loyalty to Hitler. Prayer might be conspicuous 
by its absence.” 
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Expressing the view that Christianity is an alien faith and 
that it is of pure Semitic origin, it definitely rejects that 
faith. “What we mean by German Faith is something very 
near to the present; it is an offspring of today, and adapted 
to today. At the same time, we are convinced that this faith 
in its fundamental nature is as old as the Nordic soul, just as 
much as we are convinced that its fundamental nature is 
diametrically opposed to Christian Credalism with its Orien- 
tal bondage to dogma.” ; 

Nothing can be plainer than this definite rejection of the 
Christian Faith, by the German Faith Movement. This is 
indeed a terrifying thought, and one should read the book 
to get the full force of its impact. 

D. Cray Lity, Reynolda, N. C. 


JOHN E. WILLIAMS OF NANKING. By W. Reginald 
Wheeler. Fleming H. Revell Company. 212 Pages. $2.00. 


This is an intimate record of a Christian martyr who, com- 
ing from a background of poverty and piety, won through 
to heights of scholarly attainment by faith, pluck, and hard 
work, and finally gave his life for Christ and China during 
the occupation of Nanking by the Southern China forces 
in 1927. 

As an insight into the inner life of a missionary family 
and a glimpse at the problems of educational missions in a 
changing nation, the book is well worth while. The heroism, 
faith, and unconquerable optimism of one who, in his own 
words, “was impelled by Christ’s spirit and message to go to 
China as a messenger of goodwill,” is inspiring and 
challenging. 

One could wish that the author had used the inspiring 
facts of a heroic life and the wide correspondence liberally 
quoted throughout as the basis for an impersonal presentation 
of the character and achievements of this great soul, and a 
more coherent analysis of the problems of missionary educa- 
tional developments. 

Joun McSween, Chester, S. C. 


CHRISTIANITY AND OUR WORLD. By Jobn C. 
Bennett. Association Press. 50¢, 


This little volume—the first of the Hazen Books on Re- 
ligion—is an admirable example of simple, direct, and infor- 
mative writing. The purpose of the book is stated by the au- 
thor as “an attempt to interpret what Christianity as a whole 
means for our world.” Four excellent chapters are given the 
titles, “Christianity and Secularism,” “The Christian Ethic 
and Moral Confusion,” “Christianity and the Economic 
Order,” and “Christianity and the New Tyranny.” Every 
page is interesting and thought-provoking. The book is 
marked by comprehensiveness, breadth of vision and under- 
standing of world trends, and a depth of spiritual perception 
that is apparent at all stages of the discussion. If Christianity 
And Our W orld is a fair sample of the other volumes planned 
in the Hazen series, we have cause to await the development 
of the series with anticipation. 

Wattace M. Atston, Richmond, Va. 
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ARE YOU AN EVANGELIST? Edited by Edwin Ho 
Hughes. Methodist Book Concern. $1.00. 


This valuable little book is one of the recent additions to 
the literature on evangelism. It is a composite work of eight 
well-known ministers who are concerned that there may 
come a revival of the evangelistic appeal. The book contains 
an introduction by Bishop Edwin Hughes, the editor, and 
the following eight chapters: “Evangelism and Modem 
Thought,” by Dr. Albert C. Knudson; “Evangelism and the 
Pulpit,” by Dr. Merton S. Rice; “Evangelism and the 
Pastorate,” by Dr. Roy L. Smith; “Evangelism and the 
Preaching Mission,” by Bishop Adna W. Leonard; “Evan- 
gelism and the Public Revival,” by Dr. George W. Ander- 
son; “Evangelism and the College Student,” by Dr. Henry 
H. Crane; “Evangelism and the Church School,” by Dr. 
Howard G. Hageman; and “Evangelism and the Message,” 
by Dr. Lyon Harold Hough. The chapters by Dr. Rice and 
Dr. Hough are exceptionally good, 

Wattace M. Atston, Richmond, Va. 


THE TENT AND THE SKY. By Avery A. Shaw. Jud- 


son Press. $1.00. 


The author of the book is the president of Denison Uni- 
versity. For many years, he was pastor of some of the lead- 
ing Baptist churches of the North, and during 1934-35 was 
the president of the Northern Baptist Convention. In this 
very refreshing book of ten sermons, old truths are given 
settings which are arresting and illuminating. Several of them 
were delivered to college students and are scholarly yet grip- 
ping. By special request from many sources, these sermons 
are published in this book. It is full of usable illustrations 
and the reader, old or young, will receive an inspiration. 

J. F. Merrin, Douglas, Ga. 


JEHOVAH FRIEND OF MEN. By David A. Murry, 
D.D. Fleming H. Revell. 354 pages. $2.50. 


The title gives no intimation of the contents of this book. 
It is really a running commentary on practically all the nar- 
ratives in the Old Testament from Genesis through Second 
Kings. One hundred and nine narratives are discussed in one 
hundred and nine short chapters, averaging between three 
and four pages each. The author’s interpretations are as a 
rule both sane and suggestive. The book makes good reading 
from beginning to end and frequently presents an Old Testa- 
ment narrative in a new light. The author defines his ap- 
proach as follows in the preface: “We have the Book. Some- 
body wrote it and made a wonderfully good job of it. 
A hundred generations of pious people have felt that they 
have found in it counsel, comfort and the pathway to God. 
It is that book that we are going to study, not the history of 
a race, or the evolution of religion, but a distinct document 
which we have in hand.” 

Watter L. Lineie, Davidson, North Carolina. 





IN ORDER TO RECEIVE YOUR SURVEY PROMPTLY WHILE 
ON VACATION 


_ The following is the quickest and easiest way to ensure uninterrupted subscrip- 
tion service, forestalling inevitable delays in effecting changes in a mailing list: 


If you are returning to your present address after vacation, leave 3 cents for each 
copy you will receive during vacation time with your local post office, together with 


instructions to forward the Presbyterian Survey to your vacation address. 
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A General Review of the Field 


In presenting the review of the work done during the past year in our missions, we had to omit much 
that was most interesting. The triumphant note of progress in things spiritual is sounded throughout 
these reviews. The Korea review was published in the December Survey and the Africa one in April. 


A Fifty-year Celebration in Japan 


By H. H. Bryan* 


PRINCIPLE used by the pioneer missionary 

statesman of our Church, J. Leighton Wilson, 

and stated by one of his successors is, “The 
structural aim of our missions is the establishment 
of an autonomous church. This means self-leader- 
ship, self-government, and self-propagation.” ‘The 
Japan Mission, recognizing as never before the con- 
trol and guidance of God, continued to hold to this 
principle and examines its work this year for in- 
stances that show growth along these lines. 

A half century of witnessing has brought a par- 
tial fulfillment of this aim in this field. In October 
the Japan Presbyterian Church, sprung from the 
work of two Presbyterian and two Reformed Mis- 
sions, celebrated the soth synod meeting of the 
Church of Christ in Japan, as this united body is 
named, 

A large church was filled with people—three 
hundred official and many associate commissioners, 
throngs of visitors. The opening sermon was on 
the Christ-centered Church. The leading member 
of the Church’s Evangelistic Committee was elected 
the new moderator. After a special service, an- 
nounced as “Thanksgiving for Past Blessings,” an 
extensive plan for home and foreign mission effort 
Was presented and a Jubilee Fund raised. A new 
building for the Union Seminary in Tokyo was 
dedicated. The Japanese professors of Central Sem- 
inary of Kobe, and the layman president of the 
Golden Castle College were prominent in discus- 
‘ions and committees. Future missionary work and 
Cooperation with the Church was thoughtfully dis- 
cussed. With fine fervor the moderator said that 


icicles 
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the Japanese pastors and foreign missionaries could 
solve all problems of relationship if all held strongly 
to their common purpose, winning men to Christ. 

This is a picture of “our” Church in Japan. What 
of the church in general? About one sixth of all 
Christians in Japan are members of the Presbyterian 
Church. The rolls of all Protestant and Catholic 
churches contain 300,000 names, but it is thought 
that less than one half of these can be called sup- 
porters of the church. This means one active Chris- 
tian for every Buddhist priest or for every Shinto 
shrine. Some wonder that this small sect is taken 
into account at all. 

In the past year three of the man-made religions 
commanding the interest and thought of millions of 
the Japanese have been under fire. One has been 
completely annihilated because of treasonable prac- 
tices. Another has been torn asunder because of 
scandals involving its “holy man.” Still another is 
under suspicion because of illegal business dealings. 

Christianity continues to be recognized, however, 
as superior in its ethical teaching, thus laying a 
heavy responsibility on every Christian. To hear of 
the Spirit of Christ in business and general policies 
is not uncommon. A recent “Who’s Who” of fa- 
mous persons in Japan revealed that the Christians 
registered ten times the average percentage of prom- 
inence in almost every field. Since the summer, the 
Vice-minister of Foreign Affairs has taken an active 
stand for Christ and witnesses that he considers it 
impossible for him to fulfill his responsibilities of 
office unless he is under God’s control. 

An influential college student, not a church mem- 
ber, delivered an oration at this Government Col- 
lege on, “Uniting People Through Christian Love.” 
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He said, “We are the spiritual sons of those who 
murdered Christ, that greatest lover of men. ... Our 
education into this love must be slow, but it will 
save the world.” 

The Minister of Education is quoted as saying 
that the consent of the Christians must be gained 
before the projected “Religious-Bodies-Control 
Law,” aimed at close supervision of all sects in the 
country, is put into effect. The Buddhists passively 
favor this bill. The National Shintoists probably 
encourage its passing because it is thought it will 
mean more pressure requiring worship at shrines. 
A former pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Tokushima, now a pastor and church leader in 
Tokyo, is the spokesman for the Christians in the 
inquiries that are now being held by the govern- 
ment on this subject. 

We can say with certainty that the Christian 
Church is making itself felt in Japan and that this 
year new life is coming into it—men and women 
who are positive that Christ is the answer to all their 
personal, family, and national problems. They look 
to this church fellowship as the means of nurture 
of their faith, and through it they work to bring 
others into this same freedom of life. The principle 
of the autonomous church is a sound one, and it is 
our structural aim in Japan, but thousands in rural 
areas and in the crowded cities are yet aliens to the 
church. The work is advancing but it is not done. 

The preaching of the full gospel of Christ is 
God’s plan for the saving of Japan. The extremes of 
wealth and poverty, of comfort and hardship can 
never be equalized apart from Christ. The appointed 
body for this critically important work is the 
church. At present the average church attendance 
in the city, town, and country churches is twenty 
persons. What signs of new life do we see in these 
church groups? There are 9,o00 rural population 
centers in Japan that need consecutive Christian 
witnessing. At present about 200 of these have 
churches established in their midst. The accepted 
responsibility of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. contains hundreds of these population centers 
and the churches are very, very few. What advance 
has been made in all this work of penetrating the 
cities and villages during the past? 

Twelve Christians in a mountain section of 
TOYOHASH I field are erecting a building on their 
own responsibility. They are doing the work them- 
selves. A city church has opened a new mission 
point, one of the members moved to the place and 
rented a house suitable for meetings. 

A town in the OKAZAKI field, which has had 
the work of an evangelist for some years, is this 
year beginning to collect money to build a church. 
The Okazaki pastor and the missionary, working 
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together in a project to reach a neighborhood un- 
acquainted with the message of Christ, find a great 
joy in this codperation. 

At NAGOYA an adequate and beautiful build. 
ing has been dedicated by the First Church, mak- 
ing possible the reaching of more people and pro- 
viding a finer atmosphere of worship for the 
strengthening of the membership. In the Nagoya 
churches, additions are frequent from among the 
students of the Golden Castle College. The class 
that entered the college department in April, 1935, 
has seen a great change since that time. All of the 
girls have dedicated their lives to Christ and are 
finding this life their strength in school and home. 
The new chapel building, made possible by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in America, and the students, 
parents, and friends in Japan, stands as a thrilling 
witness to Christ in the great city of Nagoya. The 
influence of the church widens as new girls come 
in touch with this school. The enrollment this 
year was more than one thousand. 

A recently baptized business woman of Nagoya 
so greatly influenced her employer by her witness 
that he decided to become a Christian. After this 
decision, she consented to his marriage proposal. 
His faith was not strong enough to withstand the 
opposition of his family and she, feeling clearly that 
an unchristian marriage was contrary to God’s will, 
broke the engagement. Because she is living coura- 
geously, her witness is telling among her business 
associates, and the church is being strengthened. 

Some farmers in the Nagoya section decided that 
this year they must have a church. They have no 
money. One contributed the tiles, another the land, 
another the matting. Yet another could contribute 
only labor. In October the church and the nucleus 
of membership was transferred to the Evangelistic 
Committee of the Japanese Church. 

Another church in this section has recently dou- 
bled its average attendance through the blessing 
that came when a leader made relationships right 
with his fellow members. He was about to forsake 
the church in despair because of its internal trou- 
bles and was led to see that the main difficulty was 
himself. After apologizing before the church he 
found a new sense of God’s presence and his fel- 
low members came to a new experience of God 
through him. 

The GIFU churches and outstations are advanc- 
ing through fresh contacts of the missionary. Home 
classes for teachers, business men, and for women 
and girls have widened the influence of the Church. 
The kindergarten here as everywhere in Japan offers 
abundant opportunity for touching old and young 
for Christ. 

A consecrated and consistently evangelistic group 
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Pilgrims going the rounds 


of Christians in KOBE have erected their house of 
worship, the ninth Presbyterian church in this port 
city. Assisted by one of our seminary professors, 
and located as it is in an expanding section, this 
church gives promise of steady increase. 

A small church in the opposite end of Kobe has 
found a leader in the person of the neighborhood 
baker, who identified himself with the Christians as 
soon as he opened his shop. Very gifted and with 
the spirit of God upon him, he has become the self- 
supporting pastor and announces with enthusiasm 
that this particular church will be missionary or no 
church at all. 

The Seminary in Kobe continues its work of 
training leaders for Japanese, Korean, and Formosan 
Presbyterian churches. The students have had a 
good year of training and experience in the many 
types of churches within reach of the school. 
Twenty-five distinct places have received regular 
weekly help through this practical work. 

The well-equipped churches in the TAKA- 
MATSU area made significant drives during the 
year, working with the missionaries for new people 
and new groups. Meetings are held in homes, reach- 
ing people who do not attend church. At one place 
a doctor and a schoolteacher received baptism the 
same Sunday, the latter in spite of severe opposition 
on the part of relatives and friends. 
waaran the 600 lepers on an island near Taka- 
mort ok 50 Christians, and this number is 
‘shan g he. ~~ The glory of God shining 
my gured faces is a challenge to all who 

© them, Our missionaries are responsible for ad- 
ministering the sacraments but the lepers are devel- 





of 88 shrines. Shikoku. 


oping their own leadership in a remarkable way. 

The pastor in Takamatsu city goes 15 miles each 
week to conduct a Sunday school for a neighbor- 
hood that would have no Christian witness other- 
wise. 

In the MARUGAME field there are two new 
Sunday schools that were started and are carried 
on entirely on the initiative and efforts of local 
Christians. One of these in a distant town is next 
to the largest Sunday school in the entire field. A 
new Christian in one of the outstation churches 
rides ten miles over rough mountain roads to at- 
tend services. After his baptism he wrote, “From 
now on I wish to be a light of the world.” 

An evangelist assigned to the TOKUSHIMA 
Third Church, not yet financially independent, 
visits a small country town regularly and meets with 
the leading citizens for Bible study. On the first 
anniversary of this class in November, decisions 
were made by a number of these men to accept 
Christ and begin remaking their town with God as 
their guide. Members of this same pastor’s church 
have met for six months from house to house 
weekly to pray and plan for advance. One lay- 
man, an engineer in the local radio broadcasting sta- 
tion, is having a series of witness meetings in his 
home in order to reach his coworkers and neighbors. 

In other places in the Tokushima field the most 
encouraging developments are seen in places where 
there are no mission- or church-supported workers 
in charge. One group has drawn up plans for an 
adequate church and kindergarten building. The 
leader is a clerk in the post office and the postmaster 
is an earnest Christian. The leader’s wife touches 
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the homes of thirty-five children through a daily 
kindergarten that she has conducted for several 
years in her own home. Services are held regularly 
as though there were a pastor in charge. From the 
church offerings, the hotel expenses of the mission- 
ary are paid when he makes his monthly visits. 
There have been eighteen baptisms here the past 
year, half of whom were grown people. 

The ordained missionary in KOCHI works with 
the Japanese pastor to extend the Church through 
this province which has always been noted for its 
interest in the Christian message. A church started 
years ago by one of our missionaries was raised to 
the status of complete self-support last May. 
Through the means of tent meetings its position 
has been even more strengthened. In December, 
after the last meeting was held, the attendance at a 
special gathering for enquirers was as great as the 
active membership of the church. 

Out in the smaller towns and villages the tent is 
attracting scores of new people and, through the 
witnessing opportunities it affords, many of the 
Christians have grown more zealous to meet the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon them to lead their 
friends and neighbors to Christ. Business and pro- 
fessional men are leading their colleagues and are 
going in teams to other places to start new work 
and make way for special meetings. 
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All of this advance in the sections of Japan desig- 
nated as our responsibility means that there is a new 
spirit in many lives, and some of these are possessed 
of enough vision to see a whole nation brought to 
Christ. They see that their friends must surrender 
prejudices and false values, else they will not get 
the joy that is their privilege as children of God, 
These active Christians are seeing that the ““Japa- 
nese Spirit” so emphatically stressed over the coun- 
try, is an inadequate substitute for the Spirit of 
God. 


The missionary, holding a similar vision, is work- 
ing with these people to build their church. In 
countless home classes, individual witnessing, chil- 
dren’s meetings, organized Bible instruction, kinder- 
garten supervision, schoolteaching, special evangelis- 
tic meetings, literature distribution, personal corre- 
spondence, street-preaching, student gatherings, and 
lectures at schools on the Life of Christ, scores of 
people are being challenged. 


The church is advancing. The future demands 
prayer-supported effort to eliminate those forces 
that are endeavoring to destroy the foundation that 
has been laid for a really autonomous church and to 
make of that church a strong and vital force in this 
land. Since we believe in a miracle-working God, 
this aim can be realized. 





Some Highlights in the North Kiangsu Mission 


Condensed from Annual Report 


By Aenes R. and R. P. RicHarpson* 


N INTRODUCING the story of our year’s work 
in China, let us quote from one station’s printed 
report which holds true for us all: 

“Until a few years ago, the leadership which 
should have carved out for China an honored place 
among the nations had its eyes fixed on the hoary 
past, and age-old customs shackled modern thought 
and method in every sphere. However, progress 
has now become the nation’s watchword. Hundreds 
of aerials are suspended from bamboo poles. Tele- 
phones, which in the interior used to be interesting 
objects of wonder, are now common methods of 
communication between many centers. Auto roads, 
although still impassable in wet weather, link u 
our main cities, and busses serve travelers wit 
quick, though uncertain and nerve-racking, trans- 


*Mr. and Mrs. Richardson are evangelistic missionaries located at 
Taichow, China. 


portation. Soldiers, who, between 1927-1931, con- 
stantly quartered themselves by force in many of 
our mission buildings, now let us alone. Hundreds 
of temples have no idols, but have been com- 
mandeered instead to serve as barracks, public 
schools, Kuomingtang party headquarters, agricul- 
tural experiment stations, public parks, and other 
projects. China also is modern in that she is arming. 
Subscriptions have been taken in every hamlet to 
purchase combat planes, and tanks have entered the 
vocabulary of the common people. As former 
standards and idols have fallen, moral chaos has 
threatened the structure of society. To fight this 
peril the government has recently inaugurated ‘The 
New Life Movement,’ which, besides emphasizing 
cleanliness of streets and modesty of dress, is an at- 
tempt to reéxalt the ethical ideals of China’s past. 
It is in this changing environment that the mission- 
aries of the Southern Presbyterian Church have 
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been doing their work during the past year. We 
are surrounded by perplexing problems, economic, 

litical, social, and religious. We are encircled by 
opposition and suspicion, both active and passive. 
Yet we enjoy preaching Christ ‘by honour and dis- 
honour, by evil report and good report: as de- 
ceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet well 
known; as dying and, behold, we live; as chastened, 
md not killed; as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; 
as poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing, 
and yet possessing all things.” 


HaIcHow 


Once again Haichow has taken the limelight with 
the good news of self-support. Five places have 
become self-supporting during the year. Chingkow, 
with only eight members, is self-supporting, and the 
same can be said of Yangchinchi, where Mr. Vin- 
son was killed. Largely, through the conversion of 
Mr. Ang, a man of sin and a man of power, has 
Hsukow become self-supporting. Denshang, with 
only seven Christians, has a self-supporting church. 
The rate of giving in all the self-supporting congre- 
gations per year per capita was $11.88. Special em- 
phasis has been laid on evangelistic meetings, Bible 
study and self-support. The work of the Holy 
Spirit is plainly in evidence. Confession of sin by 
the elite or socially prominent, confessing to theft 
and adultery, are evidences of this work. Station 
Bible classes and group Bible classes have grown 
conspicuously during the year and are further evi- 
dences of the Holy Spirit’s work. In every case 
the revival or evangelistic meetings were preceded 
by Bible study and followed by self-support. This 
year a special effort has been made to get both 
husbands and wives to accept Christ and, as a con- 
sequence, in one place nine whole families were 
brought into the fold. 

As in the days of our Lord, so in Haichow, the 
gospel has proved to be good news to the poor and 
afflicted. In one outstation a seventy-year old beg- 
gar was baptized after witnessing a good confession 
and standing a fine examination. In another place 
a blind man was saved and gave his heart to Christ, 
due to his family reading to him regularly from 
God’s Word. Now he sends his daughter to our 
Christian school in the city. “There have been dark 
shadows,” writes one of our missionaries, “but the 
growth of interest and the willingness of the peo- 
ple to listen, and the increase of gifts, have made 
the past years pass all too quickly.” 


SUCHOWFU 
Famine relief work, the New Life Movement, 
Chan christian leadership, voluntary preaching by 
mistians, and the development of Chia Chia Wang, 
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Operating Room Staff, Haichow Hospital. 
Back Row—Dr. Chu, Dr. Shuai, Dr. John H. Reed. 
Front Row—Hospital Nurses. 


a mining town, as a new center for Christian work, 
constitute the high-lights of the year’s work in 
Suchowfu. The Yellow River brought untold sor- 
row and misery to the people of this field. To help 
alleviate this condition our missionaries gave time 
and effort through the year in distributing warm 
clothes and flour to the famine sufferers. They were 
called on to use $45,000 Mexican in putting 2,900 
men and boys to work on repairing roads in that 
stricken area. These men and boys were all selected 
by the Chinese preachers and the 20 foremen were 
recruited from the Christian laymen. Gospel 
preaching was carried on among these workers, 
while our hospital staff gave free hospital treatment 
to all who needed it. Many of these people were 
suffering from trachoma, and it was not unusual to 
treat 30 eye cases a day for months at a time. 

The New Life Movement, made famous by Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai Sheh and Madame Chiang was tried 
out under Christian leadership in the Suchow field, 
and three villages were asked to codperate. The 
streets and homes were cleaned, health lectures de- 
livered, free clinics held, and a public face-washing 
demonstration was put on. Of the 122 children 
whose faces and ears were scrubbed 80 were found 
with serious eye trouble. At night regular preach- 
ing services were held, and from this experiment 60 
new enquirers were enrolled. 

The Woman’s Bible School, the training school 
and the primary school made interesting experi- 
ments in phonetic night schools for women and girls, 
a parent-teachers’ association of 60 members, a free 
school for poor children, with 100 pupils and vol- 
untary evangelistic bands. There are 13 of these 
bands which go out every Sunday, preaching and 
distributing tracts throughout the city. Sometimes 
a village near the city is selected, and it is not left 
until every home in it is visited and every soul has 
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A Country Village in China. 


had a chance to hear the Good News. One of these 
bands, composed entirely of women, thinks noth- 
of walking four miles to witness and testify in a 
neighboring village. As a result of this voluntary 
work, together with the regular activities of the 
missionaries, new people are constantly coming to 
the church services, and the churches in the city 
are packed to the doors. 


HwalANFu 


“Carrying the gospel to the unreached” seems to 
have been the slogan of Hwaian the past year. Sev- 
eral new places were visited where the missionary 
had never been before, new centers were opened up, 
for there was exceeding friendliness and receptivity 
everywhere. Satan, our adversary, was ever busv 
with his old lies of digging out heart and eyes after 
death, causing anxiety and stumbling to many 
would-be enquirers. However, new groups of be- 
lievers, with their earnestness, simplicity, warm- 
heartedness, and joy, make our hearts truly glad. 

Special meetings were held in the spring in the 
outstations, and the women workers carry on the 
work from village to village. Another new and 
fruitful work was the country clinic held in the 
north country field. The visiting nurse says, “One 
day out there I had 110 patients, old men and old 
women, babies and little children, and all ages be- 
tween, but it is the extreme that is most pitiful.” 
This clinic was in addition to the daily opening of 
the dispensary door to those seeking relief from 
pain. Some are so pitiful that it wrings one’s heart. 
All of them have a great need, and we want all to 
pray with us that the Lord may use the medicine to 


the good of their 
bodies and the 
words spoken to 
the salvation of 
their souls. 

Self-support has 
been emphasized, 
At one center, after 
the missionary had 
preached on tith- 
ing, cards were 
signed by those 
willing, and seven 
in that small place 
signed to try tith- 
ing on the Belmont 
Plan. 

The annual Bible 
study class for 
women was a great 
success. Eighty wo- 
men, from twelve 
years to seventy-five, came from the country to study 
for twelve days. Most of them proudly carried home 
certificates to show the work they had completed. 

Every woman missionary has each day filled to 
overflowing with engagements. Never before have 
doors been wider open. The Martha Riddle School 
for Girls is bursting open its doors and more space 
is needed. The teachers and girls are real evangelis- 
tic assets. 





SUTSIEN 


This station is the only mission unit working 
among the 2,000,000 people who live in the three 
large counties which constitute our field. The area 
included is about 6,000 square miles. In preparing 
for the Bible study classes and evangelistic confer- 
ence, when we expected 300 delegates, imagine our 
consternation when 800 trudged in over the dusty 
roads! We rejoice in this indication of spiritual 
hunger because it is an evidence of growth anda 
proof that reality is being sought for the Christian 
faith and life. 

Our school for girls was begun when no girls were 
supposed to have sense enough to be worth educat- 
ing, and, in spite of the violent anti-Christian agita- 
tion of a few years ago, has never failed to continue 
its good work. Today it is still a mission school, 
with the Bible given its rightful place in the curric- 
ulum, and prayer a characteristic of the school 
spirit. 

We have more than 100 beds in our hospital at 
Sutsien, and last year more than 20,000 treatments 
were given, and more than 400 operations pét- 
formed. 
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Missions 


Four small bookrooms are run throughout the 
eld for the convenience of Christians and enquirers. 
Very little literature is given away. Our yearly 
gles will run about $1,000 Mexican. With a New 
Testament selling for as little as ten cents, and a 
Bible for twenty cents, it is easily seen that this rep- 
resents quite a large amount of Christian literature. 


YENCHENG 


The Yencheng field is in two main sections, 
the country around Yencheng city, mostly south, 
and the districts around Fowning, a large city north 
of Yencheng, only 4o miles from the sea. All of 
the evangelistic work in this latter field is done by 
houseboat travel from village to town to city. There 
has been a wonderful response to the gospel in both 
these fields and a ready codperation in self-support. 
Many groups of worshippers furnish their own 
place of worship right from the start. 

The hospital work went on by leaps and bounds. 
Inpatients increased from 200 to 400, and out- 
patients from 3,000 to 5,000. The spirit of the staff 
is one to be grateful for. One new feature that we 
believe to be worth while is the jail work. The 
doctor cares for the special cases there—gratis of 
course—and his wife helps in the clinic work held 
for the women in the jail, which is done in connec- 
tion with the evangelistic work on Sunday after- 
noons. 

Tstnc-KIANG-PU 


The 1935 Auxiliary Birthday Gift for women in 
China is reaping a goodly harvest each year in every 
sation, and the women’s work in Tsing-Kiang-pu 
field shows encouraging progress. The short-term 
Bible schools were held in the country fields this 
spring with an average attendance of 67 enrolled 
students, and of course there were many more who 
came to the daily meetings. One of the best results 
of these country classes is the thank offering taken 
by the women themselves at each class. The total 
amount from these classes, $1,146, was given to 
Chinese Foreign Missions and Presbytery’s Home 
Missions, A new Bible woman, Miss Lo, from 
Kiangwan Bible School in Shanghai, has been a real 
Impetus to the woman’s work. 

In spite of disastrous floods which washed some 
of our chapels away and made the poor people des- 
utute, the Lord has blessed the work. New Work 
has been opened up in some parts of the field. A 
new preacher has been secured for two new places 
started in the last field. One encouraging sign of 
self-expansion was in a small place where the work 
Was dropped because of lack of funds. The ex-helper 
“pt on preaching without a cent of salary, and last 
month 73 were examined. 

€ 250 beds at the hospital have been full. Dur- 


ing the year 71,467 patients were treated. The Kala 
Azar work continues—though not so much as in 
previous years, owing to the Government’s open- 
ing a free Kala Azar clinic. However, 1,040 cases 
were treated. 

Six nurses graduated from the Nurses’ Training 
School, one, being especially fine, was sent to do 
post-graduate work in Shanghai. All the 10 grad- 
uate nurses and 30 student nurses are Christians, and 
their daily witnessing to the patients under their 
= meant much to the evangelistic spirit of the 
work. 








Sarah Walkup Hospital, Taichow, Kiangsu. 
In-patient building. 


TAICHOW 


One of the Taichow missionaries writes, “The 
Taichow field is, I suppose, the least evangelized 
and most-needy field in which our Southern Pres- 
byterian Church is working anywhere in the 
world.” In addition we believe it is the largest field 
in which our Church is doing missionary work any- 
where in the world. This field comprises 3% 
counties wth a population of between three and 
four million souls. The North Gate Church in the 
city has made definite progress toward self-support. 
From the first of the year there was no mission 
subsidy or monthly contributions from missionaries. 
During the year, a Christian cemetery of 5% mow 
of land, outside the East Gate, was bought by the 
local church for $300 Mexican. Of this amount all 
but $36 was contributed by the Chinese members 
of the church. 

One of the highlights of the year’s work was the 
visit of Dr. John Sung, the spectacular Chinese 
evangelist, to Taichow. For eight days he spoke 
three times a day at our annual winter Bible Con- 
ference. One says of him, “The Lord used him to 
do a deep and lasting work. I have not seen any 
Chinese evangelist who can compare with him, and 
few, if any, at home. There were some who knew 
Christian truth, who had fallen into sin and gone 
astray from the church, whose lives have been 
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changed, and there were real conversions, and the 
whole life of the church has been quickened. Thirty 
preaching bands were organized. And these bands 
have been regularly, zealously, and joyously preach- 
ing throughout the field.” 

The primary school for girls continues to be a 
factor in developing Christian character and life in 
this station. Of the 54 students from 21 Christian 
homes, all have witnessed a Christian confession. 
Two pupils who came from heathen homes wanted 
to buy Bibles but were refused the money. They 
saved two coppers a day from their food allowance 
until they had enough to make their purchases. 

The Sarah Walkup Hospital reports 1,572 in- 
patients, 12,970 outpatients, and 268 surgical cases— 
a decided increase over the previous year, and in 
fact over any year in its history. Confidence in the 
hospital and Western medicine grows each year. It 
has not all been smooth sailing. The Chinese busi- 
ness manager, who had been with this hospital for 
years, died suddenly and left a place hard to fill. 
After educating a druggist to have charge of the 
drug room, she developed T. B. immediately upon 
her return after graduation. Dr. Wu, the Chinese 
woman doctor who has been with the hospital for 
16 years, developed heart trouble and has been in- 
capacitated for work for more than six months. The 
electric plant which operates the X-ray, as well as 
lighting the hospital, fell apart, like the “One Horse 
Shay,” all at once. In spite of all these setbacks and 
with a reduced staff, the hospital has done more 
work than ever before in its history. And now we 
have a new business manager, the druggist has re- 
covered and is on the job, and through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Belk of North Carolina, a new and 
bigger and better electric plant has been installed. 
The work is most encouraging in its evangelistic 
outlook. This work in the hospital is done volun- 
tarily by the staff and nurses, 


CHINKIANG 
Chinkiang is the provincial capital of Kiangsu, 
and in addition is a large and busy commercial cen- 
ter. Our missionaries have a wonderful opportunity 
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to reach all kinds of people, and they do this largely 
through the Goldsby King Hospital and the Spoken 
Word at the various churches and chapels situated 
in the city and country round about. The hospital 
treated 13,379 outpatients, performed 1,685 opera- 
tions, and ministered to 1,396 inpatients during the 
year. The hospital evangelist, Mr. Swen, is most 
active and earnest in his personal work among the 
patients and receives fine praise from all the mis- 
sionaries. 

The wife of one of the high officials in the prov- 
ince came to the hospital for treatment. While there 
she was visited by one of the missionaries and in- 
vited to read and study God’s Word together. This 
resulted in a Bible-study class being started in the 
home of this prominent woman, and her missionary 
friend and benefactor is invited to lead the class 
each Wednesday afternoon. Women of culture and 
refinement from the official circles of the provincial 
capital come to these classes. 


‘TENGHSIEN 


The North China Theological Seminary and the 
Mateer Memorial Institute are the two fields of serv- 
ice in which our missionaries work. This is codép- 
erative work in connection with the Northern 
Presbyterian Mission. There are 149 students in the 
seminary and 140 in Mateer Memorial Institute. 
There are 78 women students in both institutions, 
many of both men and women are from our North 
Kiangsu field. Practical evangelism in the training 
of the students is emphasized with most gratifying 
results. 

The revision of the Bible Encyclopedia has been 
undertaken by Rev. Hugh McCutchan who has laid 
aside his work in Sutsien for the time being and 
come to Tenghsien to do this important and valu- 
able work. In this revision an attempt is made to 
reduce the literary style to a simpler form so that 
it can be read and understood by a larger number 
of Chinese. This is a huge task and will take about 
two years to complete, but it will produce an en- 
cyclopedia more useful and quite valuable to the 
preacher and Bible student of today. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1935—April 1, 1936 
Receipts—April 1, 1936—April 1, 1937 


Increase for twelve months 


SNe Sb acne oi ie ee Sagcikg se $616,395.30 
paises Bec nite xen eee ee 709,890.52 


pA ees Foe re $ 93,495.22 
Deficit reduced by $33,000. 
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“Lo, I Am With You” 


By E. Raynarp AREHART* 


URING the past year the members of the 

North Brazil Mission have been made to feel 

that they are surely heirs of the final prom- 
ise of Christ, “To, 1 am with you.” Through the 
dark clouds of a changing sky the light of His love 
has brought comfort, strength, and direction to this 
small band of His followers in this vast desert of 
spiritual destitution. Although the smallest of our 
nine missions when our entire force is on the field, 
this year the active number of workers has been 
dwarfed to more than half its size because of the 
furloughs which came due, the death of Mr. Tay- 
lor, and the illness of others of our mission. At our 
annual mission meeting held in Garanhuns, there 
were only five active missionaries to report accom- 
plishments, transact the business, prepare the pro- 
gram, and formulate the policies of our mission, 
which spreads itself from Bahia to Para and from 
Pernambuco to Acre, covering in its unknown mag- 
nitude a territory larger than the United States east 
of the Mississippi River. Yet in all these states there 
isa Native Presbyterian Church which was given its 
start by our mission, and in five of them we have 
an evangelistic missionary enterprise under the su- 
pervision of the only active evangelistic missionary 
on the field. Our membership at the present is lo- 
cated in two stations, Recife and Garanhuns, both 
cities in the State of Pernambuco. From these cen- 
ters our few missionaries have gone in and out with 
the blessing of their God upon them, so that they 
can report some interesting results. 


RECIFE 


Agnes Erskine Evangelical School had the same 
enrollment as last year, 129. There was a slight 
increase in the boarding department and a decrease 
in the number of day students. A class of seven girls 
Was graduated, six of whom made their profession of 
faith in Christ as Lord and Saviour during their stay 
at the school. This is in itself a commentary on the 
Christian influence exerted on the students, the future 
mothers of Christian homes in this part of Brazil. 
The school rejoices greatly that it is to be the 
recipient of a portion of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
Birthday Offering for 1937. This will make possible 
‘ome much-needed repairs and improvements. The 
school is at present in need of another woman teacher 
and trusts that this need can soon be met. 

The Evangelical Seminary in Recife, owned by 
the Native Brazilian Church, has for the past year 


carried on its educational work in conjunction with 
a 


*R . . — ae 
dei : Raynard Arehart is one of our new evangelistic mis- 
Ss; located at Recife (Pernambuco), North Brazil Mission. 


the Congregational Church. Our mission has con- 
tinued to supply a native minister as its teaching 
representative in this institution. The seminary is 
capable of ministering to a larger student body—a 
student body which is kept small because many 
young men who would attend have no way of 
financing their education. 

During her vacation from school activities, Miss 
Boyce made a journey to the larger coastal cities of 
Northeastern Brazil and returned with a good report 
of the activity of the Woman’s Work. In the larger 
cities, churches have auxiliaries organized and func- 
tioning, indicating the possibilities for such work 
among many of the smaller churches in the interior. 
The work among the women has as its prime purpose 
the study of the Bible, which will result in both 
growth in grace and in personal work. Our mission 
faces this line of work with higher hopes since we 
are to receive a portion of the Auxiliary Birthday 
Offering to be used in behalf of the womanhood 
of Brazil. . 

The Evangelistic Work, supervised by Rev. 
Langdon Henderlite, continues its wonderful prog- 
ress. It is now composed of seven fields employing 
seven full-time evangelists, with 59 preaching points 
aside from the seven centers. There were received 
during the past year a total of 127 adults on profes- 
sion of faith and 117 minors—244 new members, 
giving us a total membership of 1,312. There are on 
probation 736, and the enquirers and regular at- 
tendants sum up to 13,276. There are 19 organized 
Sunday schools, with an enrollment of 880. The 
contributions for the past year were about a dollar 
per capita, and when one sees the abject poverty of 
the majority of these people he is moved by their 
liberality. During the past year travel in five of these 
fields was speeded up due to the receipt of motor- 
cycles, two of which were given by individuals, and 
three were obtained with funds from regular work 
appropriations made possible through the practice 
of strict economy and balances secured from favor- 
able exchanges and through the fact that some of 
our congregations helped with our regular expenses. 
In spite of the great success, we wish it to be noted 
that an increase of this work is hindered only by the 
lack of funds and missionaries. 


GARANHUNS 


With the regretted departure of Dr. Swetnam, due 
to the illness of his wife, the entire burden of direct- 
ing the School 15 of November fell upon Dr. 
Thompson. However he was able to bring a good 
report for the year just passed. The school’s enroll- 
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church school and takes his turn at the evening 
preaching services. Mrs. Thompson is busily en- 
gaged in work among the women and children of 
Arraial, an outpost in a suburb of Garanhuns, and 
is always present at its meetings, which are conducted 
with the aid of native lay workers. The mission car 
continued its journeys, with Dr. Swetnam (before 
his departure) or Mr. Arehart as chauffeur, and a 
group of young Brazilian Christians to do the 
preaching, praying, teaching, and singing. 

The Printing Press has continued its work under 
the supervision of Mr. Johnson, borrowed from 
another mission, and Brazilian leaders. Much litera- 


Foreign 
Missions 


ment, reaching the 300 mark, was larger than ever 
before. All the classes are taught Bible, and only a 
few of the parents take advantage of the govern- 
mental regulation which allows them to have their 
children excused from attendance upon these classes 
upon written request at the time of matriculation. 
The students also attend morning prayers, chapel, 
and services at the local church. During vacation 
the new primary building was in the process of con- 
struction. However, it was not ready for occupancy 
February 1, at which time the school was scheduled 
to open. 

With the beginning of Mr. Neville’s furlough, 
missionary preaching in the outposts of this station 
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practically ceased. Dr. Thompson, in spite of his 
many other duties, still teaches a class in the local 





ture is prepared and sold, notwithstanding the high 
percentage of illiteracy in many places. 





Back on 


the Trail 


By A. S. MaxweE..* 
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E arrived at the Cayua Indian Mission on the mine, but I found it necessary to do a part of the pat 

28th of August after our furlough in the farm work, besides carrying on the evangelistic work am J . 

States. We found the mission work in general I came to do. It was planting time, and if there were M 
moving along very nicely. Naturally there was not to be corn, beans, and rice for the coming harvest, - te 
as much being done as when we left for the States, something had to be done. The day’s work began 2 
as our withdrawal reduced the mission force con- early by kindling a fire in the stove, then milking wile 
siderably. six cows, Zebu blood—enough said! No one could @ 
The services during the first Sabbath we spent handle the plough, so after milking I had to get be- 
here showed that the Indians in attendance had been hind a lazy mule under a broiling tropical sun. This gee 
well trained. The order was good, much interest was condition continued for a month and a half, before "ste 
shown in the lesson, and a number of Scripture the hired man could take charge again. My reserve ep, 
verses were memorized. As a whole, my impres- strength was minus to begin with, and after a vem 
sion of the evangelistic work was good. month and a half of real “sweating,” it was less. i iti 
The Indians coming from day to day for medical However, the farm is looking fine now, and the green @ 
treatment showed that their confidence in our medi- corn is excellent. dein oie 
cal service was growing. My work of visiting the Indians was delayed on Year 
Conditions of the little farm were encouraging. account of the farm duties; however, during the last Sunrise 
Plenty of corn, beans, rice, and peanuts had been weeks I have been in the woods quite a bit. As the @@ for in 
harvested, and there was fine manioc in the field. Indians move about a great deal, there are new trails healing 
The German grass experiment, which I had begun to follow. Some places where there were Indian J Kingd 
before leaving for the States, had proven a real suc- huts when I left have been abandoned, and new J awake 
cess, and we now have plenty of pasture for milk settlements have developed. It is a great pleasure to 7 the Mc 
cows and saddle horses. We have enough milk for be on the trail again, and the Indians show real joy 1 the sti 
the mission, and have been furnishing milk for many at having us among them. The visitation work has The 
sick Indians, principally babies, these last months. increased considerably the attendance at worship. @ have b 
Soon after we arrived Sr. Joao and family left to | We have now a helper for the evangelical work, J year e 
spend their holidays in Minas, therefore the re- Sr, Ramon Alvarenga. He grew up on the border @ the m; 
sponsibility of directing the farm work fell on me. and speaks the Guarany language well. I found him @ siven 
A man who had been helping Sr. Jodo was employed jn Campo Grande, in Dr. Landes’ church. He seems @ buildir 
to take charge of the work under my direction. This to be a very devoted Christian. He has been with tS @@ rented 
man was soon laid aside from work by sickness. 4 month now, and is proving to be a wonderful help. a publ 
Then, not only the duty of directing the work was He and I make journeys through the woods, visiting jj — 
*Rev. A. S. Maxwell is an evangelistic missionary located at the Indians during the week. We direct worship and ann, 
Dourados, Matto Grosso, Brazil. explain the gospel message in the homes. The Indians WH ison 
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J 
isten most attentively to the gospel in their own 
tongue. Since Sr. Ramon’s arrival much more in- 
terest has been shown by them. I do so much hope 
that we can keep him permanently. Please pray that 
the needed help to keep him will be sent. 

We conduct three services each Sabbath. The 
morning service is held here near our home in the 
shed for the Indians in this part of the reservation. 
In the afternoon Sr. Ramon and I hold a service in 
another part of the reservation, for the Indians who 
live too far to attend here. The other workers con- 
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duct a Sunday school for the neighboring Brazilians 
here in the shed in the afternoon. Last Sunday was 
a good day for the work, the best we have had since 
our return. We had the privilege of teaching 240 
Indians and 115 Brazilians. The present outlook is 
that we shall have the privilege of taking the gospel 
message to at least 300 people here every Sunday. 
The present outlook is most hopeful. 


We, too, can say, “The prospects are as bright as 
the promises of God.” 





And The Seed Grew 


By Mepora Askew Morrow and SaMMie Askew Myers* 


(6 (V0 is the kingdom of God, as if a man should 
cast seed into the ground; and should sleep, 
and rise night and day, and the seed should 

spring and grow up, he knoweth not how.” 


Those who have sensed the mystery of oncoming 
spring can understand the present conditions of mis- 
sion work in Mexico. Statistics this year are mislead- 
ing. Most of our work is intangible. Without ex- 
ception, the reports of the missionaries contained 
evidences of courage and optimism. We have 
weathered several years of antagonism, of persecu- 
tion, of indifference on the part of many adherents— 
years of transition, of uprooting, and deep plowing. 
We are few in number and advanced in age. We 
have seen many of our church members wander off 
into Russellism, Spiritism, Liberalism, Communism, 
Atheism. But out of this confusion and unrest, there 
s emerging a cosmos—a realization that Christ is 
the cure for sin—that He is the only adequate solu- 
tion and Saviour. 

Years ago, Dr. W. A. Ross wrote the study book, 
Sunrise in Aztec Land. Many things that he hoped 
for in that book are now taking place under the 
healing wings of the Sun of Righteousness. The 
Kingdom of God is moving forward in Mexico. An 
awakening has taken place. A revival has begun, not 
the Moody type, but rather individual responses to 
the still small Voice. 

The eagle’s nest has been stirred up, and the eaglets 
have been compelled to fly. We had no schools this 
year except Bible schools. All the teaching force of 
the mission, both missionaries and nationals, have 
given their time to religious education. Two of the 
buildings of the girls’ school in Zitacuaro have been 
tented. The high-school building has been used as 


‘public library, under the direction of one of our 
a 

“Mrs. R. C. Morrow and 
Missionaries in Zitacuaro, 
Mission are still closed. 


Mrs, Z. V. Myers are now evangelistic 
Michoacan, Mexico. The schools of our 


former teachers, and the school campus has served as 
a public playground. In Chilpancingo, the buildings 
have been used as residences for missionaries and 
religious education workers, and dormitories for stu- 
dents in Bible school there. 


Tue SEED Sprinc Up anp Grow 


This is seen in all parts of the field—in the most 
unexpected places. The prayer life of the church 
members is quickening. They are more liberal in 
giving; they study the Bible more earnestly, and are 
giving themselves more freely to personal work and 
missionary activities. For instance: 

A newly elected elder in the Zitacuaro Church 
arose in prayer meeting recently and said, “I want 
to tell how I became a Christian, hoping that my 
testimony will lead some other to accept Christ. I 
was an evil and perverse man. I got drunk whenever 
I could get the money. While working as a mason 
on the buildings for the girls’ school, one of the stu- 
dents from the boys’ school lent me his Bible, telling 
me that Christ has power to free me from my vices.” 

Dona Maria, a frail widow who has undergone 
major operations, felt called to visit the ranch that 
she left nine years ago when her husband was 
murdered by a political enemy. The difficulties in 
the way seemed insurmountable. But she aroused 
the interest of one of our teachers (who could not 
have gone, had the schools been open). She bor- 
rowed three horses, got up at three o’clock in the 
morning, rode five hours on horseback, visited many 
homes in the community, and by night had gathered 
seventy people into a small room to hear the gospel 
message from the lips of the young teacher who 
accompanied her. The people begged them to stay 
over another day so that they might talk over plans 
for a chapel and regular services. 

A priest died in another community, leaving his 
library to his brother. The brother began reading 
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the Bible, which had been a closed book to him. 
He accepted it with eagerness. He and his family 
were converted and began a movement for a Pro- 
testant church in the community. A son of the 
family has entered the seminary and is preparing for 
the ministry. On the train, one day, this young man 
was in conversation with an inquirer, and another 
man, overhearing their conversation, became so in- 
terested that he was converted and has become an 
active Christian worker. A younger son of the family 
has recently declared his purpose to study for the 
ministry. A sister in the same family has had one 
year in a Bible school preparing herself for the 
Master’s service. 

When missionaries go out into remote villages and 
isolated communities, they often find some former 
pupil of our schools, a leader in the civic or religious 
life of the community. One young man has intro- 
duced running water into his village to avoid 
typhoid, which was common when they depended 
on stagnant water. He learned the value of clean 
water while a student at the Graybill Memorial. 
Another has been mayor of his town; another is 
struggling to teach a custom-bound people to plant 
more vegetables and fruits and to make better use 
of their newly-acquired plots of ground; another is 
trying to combat malaria in his village; another has 
learned to give typhoid serum and smallpox vaccine; 
and still another says his ambition is to open an auto- 
mobile road from his village to the highway. So we 
see them, each contributing in his own way to the 
betterment of his community. 

On the cornerstone of our high-school building 
we see the words, “Lux et Veritas.” One of our boys 
who went to the State Normal School after our 
schools closed, said to a former teacher, when 
persecution arose on account of his religious beliefs, 
“I think they are going to put us out next week, 
but I have come to know that they cannot do any- 
thing that will hurt me.” He continued faithful to 
his church, and they did not put him out. “Light 
and Truth” are not only written on the cornerstone, 
but are living in the hearts of many boys and girls 
in widely scattered communities. Eight former 
teachers have given all-time service in religious educa- 
tion during the year, visiting many communities, 
holding Bible institutes, Vacation Church Bible 
Schools, Christmas services, organizing women’s 
societies, heading up the young people’s work, etc. 

Largely through the influence of one of these 
teachers, an enthusiastic congregation has grown up 
in a remote Indian village. The mission offered to 
help this congregation with $2.00 from the chapel 
fund for each dollar it would raise towards a chapel. 
The congregation set its goal to raise $150.00 before 
the January meeting of presbytery. Knowing the 
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poverty of this simple mountain people, the minister 
in the section felt that they were setting their goal 
rather high. Yet during the last session of presbytery 
in a near-by town, a commission from the congrega- 
tion arrived with a little bag containing $162.20 to 
be dedicated to the Lord for the building of their 
house of worship. Like the Macedonians of old, they 
were giving, it would seem, even beyond ther 
means. 

A seminary student went for vacation work toa 
new town, where there was only one evangelical, 
At the end of two months, he reports a congrega- 
tion of sixty persons, who are asking for a visit from 
an ordained man, and are making plans for their 
meetinghouse. 

A new church with twenty-four charter men- 
bers was recently organized in a village where work 
was begun during the year by a young Bible-school 
student. 

In another state, a large rural section, once a 
stronghold of our Church, but estranged for several 
years by the atheistic teaching of political agitators, 
has found that atheism does not satisfy their spiritual 
needs. From several points in this section we hear 
the Macedonian cry. Recently one of our ministers 
was able to answer the invitation to visit one of these 
estranged groups. He found a congregation of eighty 
people awaiting him, anxious to open a chapel and 
hold regular religious services. He baptized twenty- 
one babies on the first visit. 


HosPIrAL 


Out-of-town patients have come in larger numbers 
than ever before, and the follow-up work of Misses 
Southerland and Rogers in town has kept up our 
church attendance. 

The confiscation of the Baptist church has made 
us wonder just how long we may be left in posses- 
sion of our hospital, but we have determined to 
work for souls as well as bodies, so our morning 
prayer services with Bible talks have not ceased and 
have brought refreshment to many starving souls. 

The increase of office practice from out-of-town 
patients has taxed Dr. Coppedge to the limit. Often 
he has to work long after sundown to attend the 
patients who have been awaiting their turn. 

The hospital had the same number of patients the 
first nine months of this year as during the twelve 
months of last year. More patients than ever before 
were interested in the gospel message. One patient 
who had never seen the Bible before began at 
Genesis with the determination to read it through 
from cover to cover. 


SEMINARY 


The word “seminary” calls up a mind picture of 
Gothic buildings, shady walks, pensive scholars, 
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organ music, and predestination. But that is not a 
correct picture of the Presbyterian Seminary of 
Mexico. The country’s property laws and those 
ated to teaching of religion have eliminated semi- 

buildings. Dr. W. A. Ross’ illness brought on 
an unforseen predicament. The poverty of the 
candidates, and their lack of grammar-school and 
high-school education, together with the lack of 
adequate location and teaching force, make almost 
insurmountable problems. 

But adversity seems almost necessary at times to 
stimulate endeavor. Our muscles grow flabby and 
our faith weak, when things come too easy. So, 
in spite of many difficulties, eleven Presbyterian boys, 
fve from our field and six from other parts of the 
country, have received careful instruction in Bible, 
theology, personal work, music, and other subjects 
necessary to the preparation of Christian leadership. 
Three of these completed the course and go out into 
the Master’s work this year. There are also eleven 
prospective students for the new year, of whom five 
come from our field. Reports made by students at 
recent meetings of their presbyteries of work done 
during their vacations indicated earnestness, enthu- 
asm, and devotion to their calling. 


SUMMARY 


Never was there a time when the missionary could 
see so little ahead, when he has been so unable to 
plan for the future. But at the same time he feels 
that he should be here. The nationals are accepting 
more and more the responsibility, not only of organ- 
ized churches but of pushing out into virgin terri- 
tory, and of reclaiming work that was broken up 
during the years of revolution. 

The Presbyterial del Sur felt the urgent need of a 
Bible school for young women within its bounds to 
prepare religious leadership for women, especially for 
tural districts, and asked the mission to back them 
in this project. With the approval of the presbytery 
the project is being realized. A house has been rented, 
teachers chosen, and girls are beginning to enter for 
work. Bible schools and institutes for lay workers 
and young Christians are becoming the most absorb- 
ing work of the missionaries, especially during the 
fainy season, when travel is difficult. 

The educational missionaries, now that they are not 
tied down with routine school work, teach in insti- 
tutes and Bible schools, lead in laymen’s conventions, 
attend presbyteries, visit rural sections, correspond 
po osm a up their morale, superintend 
mite P “ as 0 translation work, write for the 
Faro pe yg “dl Sunday-school magazine, and for 
han = is foo Christian Observer of our Mexican 
Year weg urch. They also help compile the 
ite of topics for the women’s societies and 
the Word in house-to-house visitation. 


rel 
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There has been no getting into ruts this year. 
A number of the personal reports begin, “This year 
has been like no other in my life.” Miss Rogers 
taught English in a state university. This gave her 
contact with many of our former pupils and alumni, 
as well as many other young people. One missionary 
writes, “I pray that from now on I may keep myself 
from earthly entanglements or possessions, whether 
movable or immovable, and be ready to serve the 
Lord where and how He may indicate.” 

The general situation in Mexico has been aptly 
summed up in “Mexican Moments” a booklet pub- 
lished by the U.S.A. Presbyterian Mission. We 
quote a few paragraphs. 

“The Spirit of God is moving in Mexico. The 
revival has begun. The awakening is taking place. 
The light of dawn appears on the horizon. There is 
nothing spectacular. ‘His voice is not heard.’ The 
sun does not burst upon us in its noonday splendor. 
There are no great ‘revival meetings.’ There are no 
outstanding evangelists. This time it seems to be 
the ‘still small voice’ and the quiet power of divine 
grace. But we see God’s hand. 

“We see it in the deepening of the prayer life of 
many members of the Church. We see it in the in- 
creasing number of Church members who engage in 
personal work and missionary activity in general. 
We see it in the diminishing of fanaticism among the 

ople. We see it in the remarkable increase in the 
sale of Bibles and other evangelical literature. We 
see it in the many new fields that are opening up to 
the gospel, both new territorial fields and certain 
sectors of society which have hitherto been con- 
sidered more or less closed to the gospel, such as 
soldiers, students, and inmates of jails. We see it in 
the ready reception which the gospel gets on all sides. 
We almost feel it in the air. 

“We believe that God is stirring up the land and 
preparing this country for a wonderful ingathering. 
The Government’s campaign against fanaticism, 
while at times reaching unnecessary extremes, is 
having as a net result the destruction of superstitions 
and the breaking down of the old fanaticism, thus 
opening the hearts of the people for the sowing of 
the seed of the gospel. 

“Mexico is in a strategic position and in a critical 
moment of her history. Will the Christian forces of 
this land recognize their opportunity and responsi- 
bility in this great moment, and meet them as God 
wishes them to? God grant that we may, for we are 
on the eve of a great victory, and ‘Mexico for Christ’ 
can become more than a pious wish—it can become 
a reality—if we who call ourselves by His name 
faithfully hold up before the Mexican people our 
Saviour and Master, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords.” 









July 2—Rev. P. Frank Price, China. 

July z—Rev. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil. 

July 4—Miss Elizabeth Talbot, China. 

July 5—Miss Lina Boyce, Brazil. 

July 6—Miss Margaret Wilson, Brazil. 

July 8—Rev. A. R. Craig, China. 

July 8—Miss Lucy Fletcher, China. 

July g—Mrs. J. K. Hobson, Africa. 

July g—Mrs. Chas. W. Worth, Jr., China. 

July 11—Miss Alice J. McClelland, Mexico. 

July 11:—Mrs. J. Franklin Watt, Africa. 

July 13—Mrs. Mark Poole, Africa. 

July 14—Mrs. W. G. Neville, Brazil. 

July 14—Mrs. Russell Woods, China. 

July 1s—Mrs. Plumer Smith, Africa. 

July 17—Prof. R. C. Morrow, Mexico. 

July 18—Rev. W. C. Buchanan, Japan. 

July 19—Rev. J. W. Allen, Africa. 

July 19—Miss Virginia Gray, Africa. 

July 19—Mrs. Kate B. Cowan, Brazil (retired in 
U. S.). Address 707 Clay St., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

July 19—Rev. A. L. Edmiston, Africa. 

July 19—Mrs. Joseph Hopper, Korea. 

July 19—Mrs. W. C. Porter, Brazil (retired on the 
field). 

July 19—Rev. W. A. Ross, Mexico. 

July 19—Mrs. R. M. Wilson, Korea. 

July 2o—Mrs. R. C. Morrow, Mexico. 

July 2o—Mrs. H. C. Ostrom, Japan. 

July 2o—Miss Ruby Rogers, Africa. 

July zo—Mr. A. M. Shive, Africa. 




























Happy Birthday to You! 


July 21—Miss Susan McD. Currell, Japan. 

July 22—Rev. Bruce R. Cumming, Korea. 

July 22—Miss Maria J. Atkinson, Japan (retired in 
U. S.). Address, Mission Court, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

July 23—Miss Janet Crane, Korea. 

July 23—Mrs. W. B. Harrison, Korea (retired in 
U. S.). Address, Davidson, N. C. 

July 24—Mrs. R. F. Cleveland, Africa. 

July 26—Miss Maria Fearing, Africa (retired in 
U. S.). Address, Gainesville, Ala. 

July 28—Dr. John H. Reed, China. 

July 28—Rev. Plumer Smith, Africa. 

July 29—Rev. Jas. N. Montgomery, China. 

July 30—Dr. L. Nelson Bell, China. 

July 30o—Mrs. C. N. Caldwell, China (retired in 
U. S.). Address, care Miss Mary Cald- 
well, Scottsdale, Ga. 

July 30—Miss Anna McQueen, Korea. 

July 31:—Rev. E. H. Hamilton, China. 

Eprror’s Note: A Birthday Card, unsealed and with signa- 
ture only, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to any 
of the above, to the address which appears on the last pages 
of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are sealed, 
regular first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, 
China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Brazil and Mexico. Star 
before the name of the missionary listed on the last pages 
of this magazine, indicates “on furlough.” The home 
address will be supplied by the Educational Department, 
Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. 


MISSIONARY ARRIVALS 
Rev. and Mrs. George H. Hurst, from Brazil. 








.; the home going of this brother on January 20 
in Kobe, Japan, from heart trouble, our Church 
has lost one of its most consecrated, useful, and 
variously gifted missionaries. So outstanding was his 
ability and so winsome his personality that the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement eagerly sought him for 
one of its Secretaryships. When he returned to this 
country on furlough in 1919, he served the move- 
ment as traveling secretary for two years, but de- 
clined further service in order to return to his work 
in Japan. Our Executive Committee twice called him 
to be its Educational Secretary, but each time he 
declined. He had the firm conviction that the Japan 
field was needier and its call louder than any eld 
or call in the homeland. 
To his other gifts was added a remarkable talent 














Dr. Henry Conrad Ostrom 


By Ecpert W. SmitH 
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for music and languages. Language study was not 
only easy but a real pleasure to him. Besides Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and his native English, he knew 
Swedish, German, French, Spanish, and Japanese. 
Music was a lifelong passion with him. Till he 
was grown he had no other thought than a musical 
career to which from childhood his extraordinary 
musical gifts seemed to point as his destined lifework. 
Graduating from college at 18, he went to Germany 
to pursue his musical studies. While there he spent 
ten hours a day and often more at the piano. His 
ability to stand such a strain he attributed to the 
physical constitution he inherited from his parents, 
in whose veins flowed the old Norse blood. 
Returning to America, he became a music teacher 
and director of a conservatory of music. But he had 
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been raised in a deeply religious atmosphere in the 
home of his Lutheran parents at Lockport, Illinois, 
where he was born December 4, 1876. He was a 
Christian from childhood. It is not surprising that 
with this background, and with a Christian experi- 
ence deepened by an affliction that befell him in 1go1, 
we find him writing: 

“| was led to think seriously of better work in His cause. 
| was filled with a desire for winning souls. The personal 
word and work appealed most to me. Could I work best 
for the Kingdom by remaining a layman in the musical pro- 
fession or by becoming a minister? Altogether unworthy of 
the latter calling I felt myself to be, but I saw therein the 
glorious opportunity of s ending all my time in bringing 
souls to Christ and in uplifting God’s people.” 


Two years later he felt the distinct call of God to 
the foreign service, with a strong impulse toward 
Japan. Resigning his position as head of the music 
department of Synodical College at Fulton, Missouri, 
where he had become a member and active worker 
in the Presbyterian church, he took his seminary 
course at Princeton, New Jersey. 

On September 12, 1907, he was happily married 
to Miss Matsie Curd of Fulton, Missouri, and the 
same year became one of our most effective workers 
in the Forward Movement. 

In 1911 he and Mrs. Ostrom sailed for Japan 
where, in the Tokyo Language School, he made a 
brilliant record. Beginning their missionary labors in 
Tokushima, they built up there a flourishing church, 
now under care of Naniwa Presbytery. Here, too, 
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Dr. Ostrom began the publication of that excellent 
little missionary magazine, From Far Japan. 

Always a student, he was keenly interested in 
delving into the history and digging up the roots 
of Buddhism, the greatest of the Eastern religions. 
Pursuing this study he spent furloughs, with the con- 
sent of our Committee, in Europe, working to a 
doctorate in the Universities of Oxford and Edin- 
burgh, at the Sorbonne in Paris, and in Berlin. His 
scholarly learning and reputation greatly enhanced 
his prestige, influence, and usefulness among the 
Japanese. 

In or near 1925 he was called to a professorship in 
our Kobe Theological Seminary. Here his scholar- 
ship, his clear-cut orthodoxy, and his personal con- 
secration made his service eminently fruitful both in 
the seminary and in the evangelistic work of the city. 
By many boards and committees his services were 
sought. He was deeply interested in the Golden 
Castle College and was President of the Board of 
Trustees of Kobe College, the high-class Congrega- 
tional school for women. 

By both Japanese and missionaries he was greatly 
admired and beloved for his intellectual attainments, 
his brilliant musical gifts (for the exercise and enjoy- 
ment of which there was a great demand in Kobe), 
and for the unaffected humility and beauty of his 
Christian character. With all three I was deeply 
impressed two and a half years ago when it was my 
privilege to spend some hours with him and his good 
wife in their home in Kobe. 





Miss Sadie M. Buckland 


By Ecsert W. SMITH 


OST enviable was the manner in which this 
beloved missionary passed from earth into the 
joy and glory of her Father’s House. In the 

home of her only sister, Mrs. W. R. Dobyns, in 
Birmingham, Alabama, after returning from a Christ- 
mas entertainment at church, she was sitting quietly 
crocheting, when, instant and peacefully, from 
heart failure, she went up to be with Him Whom 
she had loved so dearly and served so faithfully. 

Born February 14, 1865, in St. Louis, she attended 
Synodical College, Fulton, Missouri, and did grad- 
uate work at Mount Holyoke, Massachusetts. She 
taught at Park College, Parkville, Missouri, and later 
in Mississippi. Until her departure to Korea, she 
made her home with Mrs. Dobyns in Marshall, 
Missouri, and later in St. Joseph, Missouri. 

A member of the First Presbyterian Church of 
St. Joseph, she was appointed to the foreign service, 


and in the summer of 1908 sailed for Korea where 
she served for 28 years, returning to the homeland 
in June, 1936, at the age of 71. Being in great de- 
mand as a missionary speaker, she continued to serve 
the cause she loved till on the evening of December 
22 she was called to the service above. 

In Korea, her chief center was Chunju. Most of 
her time was given to country evangelism, the work 
ever dearest to her heart. But for a year she sub- 
stituted as head of the Kunsan Girls’ School and for 
another year as head of the Chunju Girls’ School. 
This was during the difficult days of the Korean 
Nationalist Uprising when some of the school girls 
were sent to prison for waving Korean flags and 
shouting “Hurrah.” During winter months when 
country itineration was impossible, she taught in the 
Women’s Bible School at Chunju. 

The above are the outline facts of a fruitful and 
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beautiful missionary life. Writes a fellow missionary, 


“She was one of the finest spirits that ever lived in our 
station. The oldest in years, she was the youngest in spirit, 
always with a smile, ever able to cope with any situation 
that arose. Her itineration work was splendid. Her manage- 
ment of the Girls’ School at critical times was masterly. 
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She was beloved by both missionaries and Koreans, As P 
member of our station she was the life of the party. Her 
twenty-fifth anniversary of service in Korea was celebrated 
by the Koreans with appreciative speeches and lovely gifts 
As church visitor and Bible teacher, her services were jn 
constant demand, the calls being always too numerous for 
her to supply. No word of mine can praise her too highly.” 





Death of Miss Lucile Dale 


We are deeply distressed by the receipt of a cable from our Africa Mis- 







sion informing us of the sudden and unexpected death, on March 3, of Miss 


Lucile Dale, who had just arrived on the field as a greatly-needed nurse. 





What principle as applied to Missions was used by 
J. Leighton Wilson? 

Has it proved workable? 

What has happened to three of the man-made 
religions of Japan? 

What decision of importance did a young business 
woman of Nagoya make? 

State some of the changes of recent years in China. 

What is the per capita rate of giving in the self- 
supporting churches in China? 

Give some incidents of the influence of the gospel’s 

progress in China. 


Hidden Treasure 


What were some of the trials of the Sarah Walkup 
Hospital during the past year? 

What onerous work has Rev. Hugh McCutchan 
undertaken? 

Name some characteristics of the China Missions 
group. 

What progress has the evangelistic work made 
under Mr. Henderlite? 

Give some incidents of how the seed sown in 
Mexico has sprung up and is growing. 

How did the Indians receive the missionaries on their 

return from furlough? 





The Church Pension Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church (Continued from page 295) 


ties of the old General Clergy Relief Fund in order 
that its then existing pensions could be maintained. 
In addition, it enabled the trustees to provide Allow- 
ances for Minor Orphans from the very start. 

Under the original plan it was expected that the 
Age Allowances would not exceed $600 until pen- 
sion assessments had been paid over a sufficiently 
long period of years in order to build up more than 
the minimum. In 1925, however, the trustees found 
it possible to institute a program of increases. The 
average Age Allowance in 1916, payable from the 
old General Clergy Relief Fund, was $262 a year. 
In 1927 it was $725, and the average now is just 
short of $1,000 a year. 

In 1921 the Fund started to pay the immediate 
grant of $1,000 to the widows of clergymen dying 
in active service, in addition to the pension payable 
under the rules. This had not been contemplated in 
the original plan. 

THE PLAN, as presented to the Church over 


twenty years ago, was enthusiastically accepted with 
the confident belief that it would succeed. The 
comparison between the original plan and the actual 
results has justified this confidence. After the Initial 
Reserve was raised, however, the whole structure 
then rested upon the acceptance by every parish, 
mission, and other ecclesiastical organization of its 
responsibility towards the Church as a whole in dis- 
charging its pension obligations, as represented by 
the payment of pension assessments. Over this pe- 
riod of twenty years the Church has so loyally dis- 
charged these obligations that the Fund has received 
over 99% % of all pension assessments payable by 
the various churches. It is mainly because of this 
united effort on the part of the entire Church that 
the benefits of the fund have been expended so ma- 
terially beyond the expectations of the original plan. 
The continued successful operation of the fund rests 
upon the same essential premise. 
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The Administrative Challenge of Change 


In Home Missions 


By Wiuu1aM R. Kinc* 


Eprror’s Note: This is the second address in a series of three, delivered at the Home Missions Conference at Montreat, 


August 3-5, 1936. 


SPOKE before of the Evangelistic Challenge of Change in 
Home Missions, and pleaded for the spiritual emphasis in 
the preaching and work of the church. 

Today I want to speak of the Administrative Challenge 
of Change in Home Missions and plead for a more effective 
approach to this great task. This challenge, which I, for the 
want of a better name, am calling the Administrative 
Challenge, is twofold. 


I], THE CHALLENGE TO READJUST 


It is first of all a challenge to readjust Home Missions to 
the new situations that have come about through changes in 
our national life; to bring Home Missions up to date and 
gear them into the life of the present day. 

Now may I say, at the outset, that it is no disloyalty to 
the noble men and women who have labored so bravely and 
so well in earlier years to say that the old Home Missions 
have gone—gone with their romance and adventure, and that 
the new Home Missions must come, with a new appeal and 
a new adaptation. 

This challenge that has been occasioned by the changes 
of these postwar years would be re-enforced by that noble 
band of pioneer missionaries were they here today. In fact 
they did in their day and generation just what we are being 
called upon to do in ours. They answered the challenge 
of change. They did what their time demanded. They 
geared their home-missionary program into the life of their 
age, and sought to bring the gospel of Christ to the people 
and the civilization of their day. 
tt would be interesting to recall some of the great changes 
i our national life, to see how they affected the life and 
work of the church and the home-missionary enterprise. It 
would be particularly gratifying to recall how the Church 
accepted everyone of these historic changes as a challenge to 
‘new advance in Home Missions. What a thrilling and 
Tomanti¢c story it is! 

With the discovery of America, came the priest and the 
pepe to preach the gospel to the scattered settlers along 
= =< coast and to the neighboring Indian tribes, The 
. ch accepted the challenge of a new continent and sent 
ut John Eliot, David Brainerd, Francis Asbury and others 
to evangelize a new world. 


With the ending of the Revolutionary War and the migra- 
_——————. 
"Rev. Wil 
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tion of people from the Atlantic coast to the free land beyond 
the Alleghenies, the church accepted the challenge of change 
and organized her Home Mission and Church Extension 
Boards, and commissioned her missionaries to go into the 
new regions. 

With the beginning of the trek of the covered wagon from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific coast, the church accepted 
another challenge and sent forth her Sheldon Jacksons, her 
Marcus Whitmans, her Henry Spauldings and her Jason 
Lees to build the church across the continent. Good old 
Bishop McCabe used to sing in home-missionary meetings 
of the Methodist Church, “We are building two a day, we 
are building two a day.” 

With the passing of the frontier in the early nineties, and 
the development of industry, the coming of the foreigners 
and the growth of our great cities, the church accepted 
another challenge of change and set up in her missionary 
boards, departments of rural work, departments of city and 
immigrant work, organized her city mission societies and set 
herself to the new task. The church was alert to see every 
one of these historic changes and courageous to accept every 
new challenge. 

Then came the World War and its terrible aftermath, 
bringing the greatest change in American civilization since 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, and creating the greatest 
challenge to Home Missions that the American churches have 
ever confronted. 

We cannot dwell upon these changes brought about by 
the war. Most of the forces that are now at work trans- 
forming our civilization have come within the past twenty 
years. They are of postwar origin and are the direct and 
indirect progeny of that great world insanity, To say 
nothing of the general consequences of the war upon our 
social, economic, industrial, political, moral, and spiritual life, 
let me select a few of the new situations and changes that 
have come during these recent years, which are combining to 
create the new administrative challenge to Home Missions. 
I will have to confine myself to a mere outline and ask you 
to fill in their full meanings. 


CHANGES IN RurRAL LIFE 


One of the most interesting and surprising things in our 
national life today is the rapid and radical change that is 
coming over rural America. The country has always been 
the most conservative and static part of our nation. The 
movements of change have been in the cities and the indus- 
trial centers. It has been there that the wheels of progress 
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have been turning and the movements of change have been 
taking place. But during the past quarter of a century, the 
country has been catching this spirit of change, and today 
some of the most marked changes in America are in the rural 
sections. The coming of good roads, automobiles, farm ma- 
chinery, telephones, radios, electricity and all that it has 
brought of modern improvements has transformed country 
life. 

Farming has been revolutionized. It has ceased to be a 
mode of living and has become a means of living, It has 
become largely mechanized and commercialized. It has 
become a process of production and management, dependent 
upon national and world economic forces. 

Machinery is displacing men. The new cotton picker here 
in the South will do the work of eighty-four men.. The 
great tractors and combines in the wheat areas make it pos- 
sible for two or three men to do the work of hundreds and 
to produce wheat for three cents per bushel. This indus- 
trialized farming has produced more than anything else 
our present unhappy agricultural crisis, and is responsible in 
very large measure for the exodus of people from the rural 
sections. During the years between 1920-30 more than eight 
million people left the farms of this country to seek their 
livings in the cities and industrial centers. 

Today we have a new kind of country life. The isolation 
of rural life, both physical and intellectual, is being over- 
come through improved modes of transportation and methods 
of communication. Country people are “getting out of the 
sticks” onto the highways of progress, They are getting 
larger outlooks upon life; their world is enlarging; their con- 
tacts are increasing; their horizons are broadening; their 
margins are extending; they are seeing visions that are dis- 
turbing their old contentments. 

But with all this there is another change—the rural popula- 
tion has changed. Today 43% of all our active farms, more 
than two and three quarter millions, are operated by tenants, 
most of whom have no interest in the church, or in the com- 
munity, as such. Tenancy is growing in the United States 
and most rapidly on our rich lands. The cotton states con- 
tinue to lead in the percentage of tenancy, with Mississippi 
in front with 72.7%, the Carolinas and Georgia as close 
seconds with about 70%, and Arkansas and Oklahoma follow- 
ing with around 60%. 

Tenancy has helped to create the present problem of the 
country church. It has taken away the people who own the 
land and who were the builders of the country church and 
has brought in a constantly shifting, migrant type of popula- 
tion which has no interest in the church. 

These are some of the changes in rural life that are 
making it hard for the country church. But, unfortunately, 
the rural church has not changed with the changing rural 
life. The average rural church is about where it was fifty 
years ago. Rural life has moved on and left the country 
church sitting forlornly on the back roads, or isolated on 
the distant hilltop. The country church has resisted all 
changes. It is the same little one-cell building it was in the 
horse-and-buggy days, bereft of its former suey, passé and 
useless in this new day. It has been estimated by some student 
of country life that 1,000 country churches are being aban- 
doned every year. Many others are so weak as to be prac- 
tically ineffective. A large proportion of country — are 
outside of the membership of any church. Many rural com- 
munities have no religious privileges whatever. 

In these days of rapid transit and enlarged outreach, the 
country church is trying to operate in too restricted areas 
and with too small constituency. The parishes are too small. 
There are not enough people to support a church, and, as a 
result, a number of these little churches are tied up on 
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awkward circuits, without any relation to communi 
boundaries or mutual interests, with the result that, in mos 
cases, the open country neighborhoods are without any 
adequate religious ministry. 

Is it any wonder that country pastors are discouraged, dis- 
heartened, and in many cases actually defeated? A Methodist 
superintendent, in the recent annual meeting of the Kentuck 
Home Missions Council, referred to the rural preachers as 
the “dispirited remnant.” He said they are like the lite 
remnant who were left in Jerusalem at ‘i time of the Baby- 
lonian captivity. All the finést and best of the things in the 
Temple had been taken away; all of the ablest and best of the 
people had been taken captive, and only the weak and least 
effective were left. All this remnant could do was to gather 
at the wailing wall of the destroyed temple and pour out 
their hearts in lamentation over its departed glory and their 
own miserable condition. 

The rural church must meet the challenge of change. The 
rural church must be rebuilt. It must be brought back to its 
rightful place in country life and made to serve the present 
age as well as it served the former age. The rural church 
must be given a new leadership, a new program, an adequate 
equipment, and a new approach to the new country life it 
is being called upon to serve. The rural church must be 
brought up to date, and geared into the changed life and 
thought and needs of this postwar America. It must be a 
new kind of rural church. 

Now do not misunderstand me. I am not implying that 
all of the country churches are behind the times. There are 
many country churches that are up to date and are serving 
their communities and meeting the new demands. There are 
many country pastors who are awake and alert to all that 
is taking place and are meeting the new day with consecra- 
tion and great ability. I have been speaking of the average 
country church. It must not be allowed to die; it must be 
saved, and it can be saved only by bringing it up to date and 
by implementing it, in leadership, equipment, program, and 
methods, for the changed situation it must meet. 


Tue Mopern City 


This same general situation of change is confronting the 
church in the modern city, with an even greater challenge. 
Think of what has happened to the cities of America within 
the past fifty years, See how they have grown. In 1880, only 
28% of the total population of America was in the city. 
In 1930, fifty years later, 56% of the total population of 
America was in the cities. They doubled their size during 
that half century. 

Then, along with this remarkable increase in population 
in the cities, has come, through the factors and forces of 
modern city life that play upon people, a new kind of 
humanity—a humanity that is different from anything the 
church has had to deal with in other days. : 

And, still further, these new metropolitan cities, with their 
new kind of life and new kind of people, have become the 
dominating influences in our modern civilization, transform- 
ing the culture and standards and modes of life of the nation 
as a whole. We are today a nation of cities. We live in a0 
urbanized civilization and are dominated by the city mind. 

This is one of the most sinister changes in American life. 
It constitutes the most significant element in the present-day 
challenge to the church. As goes the American city, so 
go the American civilization; as goes the church of the 
American city, so will go the church of the American nation. 

What a challenge to the church are these great modern 
American cities. They are the new home-mission frontiers. 
New York City, where are located a number of our denom!- 
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New Americans—Hungarian Presbyterian Church and congregation, Hammond, Louisiana. Rev. Alexander Bartus, the 
pastor, is on the extreme right. 


national Home Mission Boards, is the largest and the most 
needy home-mission field in the United States. 

Let us turn now for a moment from these two general 
fields of Home Missions to a few of the special fields and 
phases of the home-missionary enterprise to see how this 
same process of change has produced a new challenge for 
the church. 


Tue “New AMERICANS” 


One of the largest and most interesting fields of Home 
Missions for the past thirty years has been among the 
immigrants, the foreigners who have come to our shores. : Up 
to 1914, there had been a general upward trend in immigra- 
tion. In that year, 1,200,000 persons entered the United 
States. The very next year, 1915, there was a drop—from 
1,200,000 to 326,700, or a loss of nearly 75%. In 1917, a 
selective immigration act was passed by Congress. Since then 
several restriction measures have been enacted, limiting 
immigration, until now only 150,000 are admitted each year, 
and as many or more return to the homelands. 

This change in immigration has completely changed Home 
Missions among these peoples. Today the challenge is no 
longer the immigrants, but the new Americans, the second- 
and third-generation foreigners. It has been estimated that 
the church today is in touch directly and indirectly with at 
least 500,000 people of foreign origin, either foreign-born, or 
children of foreign parentage. 

Be change from the foreign-speaking immigrant to the 
nelish-speaking new American is making it necessary for 
= church to change its policies and methods of work among 
these people. It must now adapt its message and its program 
to this new kind of American who has grown up amongst 
: These changing foreigners, these immigrants in transi- 
on, are presenting to the church a new challenge just as 
urgent, just as great as was the challenge thirty years ago. 
Maes are 30,000,000 of these new Americans among us. They 

. — from all parts of the world, bringing with them 
P ems for themselves and for us; problems of getting 

arted in a new life. What an opportunity for the church 


t . 
ow these people and interpret to them our Protestant 


Tue INDIANS 


The oldest home-mission field in the United States is among 


the Indians. Home-mission work began among these native 
Americans, and all down through the years our mission 
boards have been majoring in work among the Indians. 
More money has been spent upon Indians missions per capita 
than for any other one group. A splendid work has been 
done all down the years since Columbus discovered this 


country. 


But we are facing a new day in Indian missions. The new 


Government policies are making changes in the handling of 
Indian affairs. The resettlement schemes, the changes in 
Government schools among the Indian tribes, the new 
economic and social programs being promoted by the 
Indian Department, are bringing about changes in Indian 
life that are reversing the policies of the past fifty years. 
Whether these changes are good or bad, I am not assuming 
to say; but, good or bad, they are creating for the church 
a brand-new situation, to which it must readjust its missionary 
work among the Indians. 


Tue SOUTHERN MounrtTAINS 


Another one of our oldest home-mission fields is the 


Southern Appalachian Mountains. And what changes are 
taking place in this section! Three years ago the Home 
Missions Council, in coéperation with certain departments 
of the Federal Government, made a survey of the Southern 
mountain area. Changes were noticed on every hand, I 
question if any part of the United States has had so many 
marked changes within the past thirty years. 


Being a native of this section of the country, I have watched 


these changes with great interest. During my theological 
seminary days, I spent the summer of 1890 as a student 
Sunday-school missionary in eastern Tennessee and in this 
part of North Carolina. I rode over these mountains and 
up and down these hollows on horseback, and in some of 
the more level regions in a little two-wheeled gig. To come 
back now and find these magnificent highways lined with 
automobiles, these great manufacturing plants, and all the 
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rest of your modern improvements, is like coming into a 
new world. Why even the “everlasting hills” have changed. 
And now, with the T. V, A. developments, who can predict 
what the future changes will be. All these things are bring- 
ing a new challenge to the church in this great section of 
the South. 

I care not what the Government may do in its great en- 
gineering schemes, in its flood control and waterways, in its 
reclamation projects and electrification programs, the “abun- 
dant life” will never come to these mountains or to the cities 
and valleys of this beautiful Appalachian region without a 
prosperous, functioning, ministering church. The basis of all 
abiding civilization is religion, and the one and only institu- 
ton that is devoting its entire thought and effort to the 
inculcation of religion is the church of Jesus Christ. 

I am glad to report to you that our missionary boards 
are awake to the changes that are under way in the Southern 
mountains and are now carefully restudying the work with 
a view to making the readjustments that are needed. Follow- 
ing the survey of three years ago, three study tours have 
been made of the missionary fields and mission stations, one 
each year for the past three years. National board secretaries 
and local missionaries have gone on two-weeks tours from 
place to place to study firsthand all types of work; to sit in 
conference in each mission with the local workers. There 
were about fifteen to twenty people in each of these tours. 


x Switchyard 


“Power House “sa 








The Home Missions Council has 
a Regional Committee of the Ap- 
palachian area which is actively jn- 
terested in these studies and the 
readjustments that are under way. 
A special committee of this Re- 
gional Committee is now engaged 
in a careful study of the educa. 
tional institutions in the moun- 
tains, looking to some constructive 
changes in their educational work 
that will better meet the needs of 
the changed conditions. 

The Southern Mountain Work- 
ers’ Conference, made up of the 
denominational workers in this 
entire region, has been meeting an- 
nually for about twenty years, in 
a three-days conference in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, for the purpose 
of keeping abreast of the changes 
in the mountains. 

The church is accepting the new 
challenge of the Southern moun. 
tains and is going to meet the de- 
mands that are being made upon it. 

Along with these recent changes 
of which I have been speaking, 
there are other great changes com- 
ing over our nation that are of vital 
significance to Home Missions. 





New GEoGRAPHICAL FRONTIERS 

New communities are springing 
up around the many Government 
projects that are under way; such 
as Boulder Dam, Bonneville Dam, 
Coulee Dam, Fort Peck Dam and 
the dams in the Tennessee Valley. 
More than forty resettlement com- 
munities are under way or soon to 
be launched. Great areas of arid 
lands are to be irrigated and opened up for settlement. The 
Columbia Basin in Washington, when the water from the 
Coulee Dam is turned upon it, will bring into cultivation a 
million and three quarters of acres of the finest land in the 
West, which will furnish homes for several thousands of 
new settlers. The State of Oregon is planning for the 
doubling of its population in the next ten years from the 
influx of people from the drought-ridden sections of the 
middle West. Due to the South Dakota and North Dakota 
drought conditions, 32,000 people have moved this summer. 


OTHER FRONTIERS 
Then there are all the new social, economic, educational, 
and racial frontiers that are looming up before us, which 
cannot be ignored by the church. If there ever was a ume 
in American history when the church was confronted with 
a Home Mission challenge, it is now. 


Il. THE CHALLENGE TO REAWAKEN  ~ 
Now we come to the second phase of this Administrative 
Challenge of Change in Home Missions. We might call this 
the Promotional Challenge. It is the challenge to root Home 
Missions back into the mind and heart of the church, not as 
a charity, but as a vital, integral, necessary part of its life 
and work. 


(Continued on page 292) 
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Meeting the Flood Emergency 
Presbyterian Colored Missions, Louisville, Ky. 


Excerpts from Bulletins, Reports, and Letters of Rev. John Little, D.D., Supt. of the Missions 


through the week. Friday night, January 22, the 

water started coming in the basement of Grace 
Mission at Hancock and Roselane. I instructed the 
janitor to place everything on tables, thinking it 
was only a temporary seepage. 

Saturday, January 23, the water was knee-deep 
in the basement at Grace, but we got plumbers and 
cut off the water and electricity and put the build- 
ing in shape to weather the flood. 

A message came that the Hinds family, nine 
children and the father and mother, were in the 
water. Rev. C. E. Allen, my associate, borrowed 
a pair of knee boots from a colored boy and he and 
I went to the house. He carried the children out 
in his arms and we brought them to Hope Mission, 
at Hancock and Jefferson, which remained on dry 
ground during the flood period, though completely 
surrounded by water. Provisions were purchased 
to last the family over Sunday, and they were made 
comfortable on nursery cots for the little children 
and tables for beds for the rest of the family. We 
spent the rest of Saturday in boots and boats carry- 
ing people out. Our Hope building was trans- 
formed into a boarding house. Fortunately, stoves, 
dishes and necessary utensils were already there. 

Sunday, January 24, the number in the building 
increased from eleven to sixty-six. As far as pos- 
sible, we kept families together. One family of 
nine was installed in the Beginners’ Department, an- 
other family of five in the Primary Room, a group 
of families in the Sewing Room raised the number 
in that room to fifty. 

The city lights went out on Sunday night, Jan- 
uary 24. Fortunately there were some Christmas 
candles left in the building, which were pressed into 
service immediately. Mr. Allen, from his former 
experience in camp life, organized a system of health 
tules, boiled all the water, got a few simple medi- 
cal supplies from the drugstore, and made a set of 
tules to protect the building from fire by putting 
the people to bed early at night. One oil lamp was 
kept in the office and a regular relief watch put at 
the door, with someone on duty day and night. 

For more than a week our Hope Mission was cut 
off from newspapers or any communication with 
the city or outside world. After the waters re- 
ceded, we maintained a transient relief station. 
Some of those who were housed with us have been 
able to clean their homes and have moved back. 


Jee 17 the rain poured and continued 


Others have come in, and others have had to come 
back because their homes were uninhabitable. It 
is a slow process to dry out houses that have been 
flooded, and it is difficult to clean them. All of our 
refugees went eagerly to work on their homes to 
make them habitable once more. 

There has been a tremendous loss of household 
furniture. The homes surrounding our buildings, 
for many blocks, were flooded from four to six 
feet in water, which has caused the glued joints to 
drop apart. There has been an enormous loss of 
clothing, for many people left their houses with 
just what they were wearing, and few were fortu- 
nate enough to take small bundles with them. 

The Kiwanis Club of Louisville put at our dis- 
posal a third of a carload of clothing sent in by the 
Kiwanis Club in St. Petersburg, Florida. This large 
donation of clothing, together with boxes sent us 
from other places, enabled us to set up a clothing 
store in our Junior Department. We handled this 
in a practical way. Five of our teachers were pres- 
ent each day and the garments were fitted to the 
recipients. At the last count more than 390 people 
had received clothing. 

Five weeks ago we brought the first refugees into 
our building, thinking that perhaps we would house 
and feed them over the week-end (three days). To 
our astonishment, on examining the calendar we find 
that we have housed some for five weeks. Our num- 
ber had grown from 11, brought in the first day, 
to a total of 91. Nineteen people were housed and 
fed for 5 weeks; and the others from 1 to 3 weeks. 

February 26, the last 25 people returned to their 
homes. It was a day of most intense activity of 
every individual connected with the institution. Our 
sewing school functioned in providing sheets and 
pillow cases; in repairing mattresses and clothing. 
Before a family was returned to their home, it was 
inspected to see that the structure itself was not in 
dangerous condition, that the sanitary laws had been 
complied with, and that the houses were sufficiently 
dry to be safe for people to live in. 

While the main effort of each of our employees 
has been to attend to the material needs of the refu- 
gees who have been harbored in our building, we 
have also devoted ourselves a part of each day to 
the rehabilitation of our other building which has 
been so seriously damaged, and which consequently 
handicaps our work. 

(Continued on page 292) 
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“A bed room de luxe”—This family brought their mattress and 
bedding and one of the neighbors lent a bedstead, 
so they were very comfortable 











“Spiritual Refreshment” —the religious activities were not 
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Some Missionary Cows 


By Mrs. E. A. Forp* 








“A Missionary Herd.” 


MISSIONARY cow! How, when, and where? 

You remember Jesus said that even a cup of 

cold water, given to anyone in His name, was 

the same as if given to Jesus Himself! How would it 

be then, to give a cup of milk in the name of Jesus? 

In this land of plenty there are places where people 

do not have the kind of food needed to help children 

grow into strong men and women, nor the kind of 
food to keep men and women well and strong. 


So, one day, when a true Christian friend sent 
some money to be used to help people who had been 


4 orced by floods to leave their homes, this missionary 


urchased a cow to lend to a family whose cow had 
been lost in the flood. There were many little chil- 
dren in that home. How they did enjoy their cups 
of milk morning and night! 


*Mrs. E. A. Ford, Thibodaux, Louisiana, is a missionary among 
the French-speaking people in New Orleans Presbytery. 


Then there was an old lady who 
could not eat the only food that she 
was able to buy, so she lived on milk, 
Her family moved away from the 
country, thinking to better themselves, 
They could not take their cow along, 
so they sold it. But they found they 
were no better off in the city, so they 
moved back to the country. Now they 
had no cow, and no money to buy 
one. Another missionary cow went 
to their rescue. 

In this way four or five cows were 
lent to as many families as possible. To 
make it possible for more families to 
have cows, the plan was to lend the 
cow rather than give it, until such time 
as the family should have succeeded in 
raising a cow of their own. 

It is no easy task for these people to 
care for a cow. They have so little 
money that they can hardly spare any with which to 
buy feed. There are other difficulties also, so that the 
herd of missionary cows has not increased as rapidly 
as the missionary had hoped. However, it is hard to 
estimate how much good these cows have done and 
how much more they are going to do. One hard 
winter, a family of ten often had nothing else except 
that cup of milk apiece for breakfast and supper. 

One day the missionaries went to hold a cottage 
meeting in a home where one of these missionary 
cows had been placed. This family had succeeded in 
raising a cow. On the very day their own cow had 
presented them with a heifer calf, the missionary cow 
had done likewise. So here they had two calves 
almost the same size and color. That gave a married 
son a chance to raise a cow of his own. He has four 
children, the oldest not quite seven. 

Now can you count how many families could 
each raise a cow from one cow that was lent out? 








ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—April 1, 1936 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—April 1, 1937 


Increase in offering for twelve months 


Total receipts 
Increase 


313,027.00 
$ 24,635.00 


All current obligations met and bank debt paid in full. 
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“FRIENDLINESS HELPS” 


By Mrs. G. W. GrossNner* 


The progress of the Hungarian Settlement near 
Hammond, Louisiana, has for years claimed the in- 
terest and codperation of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
he Canal Street Presbyterian Church of New 
Orleans. To encourage further growth of mutual 
understanding, a group from the Canal Street Auxil- 
iary arranged to hold their monthly meeting with 
he Hungarian Auxiliary in their Community Cen- 
tre Building. 

The party motored up to Hammond and, after a 
cordial welcome by the minister, Rev. Alexander 
Bartus and members of his auxiliary, partook of 
ample picnic lunches shared in common. The 
meeting which followed was of unusual interest, 
members of both churches taking part in the 


pr ogr am. 


*Mrs. G. W. Grossner is Chairmen, Circle Number 4, Woman’s 
Auxiliary, Canal Street Presbyterian Church, New Orleans, La. 














Woman’s Auxiliary of the Hungarian Presbyterian Church, 
Hammond, Louisiana. 





Pertinent Paragraphs 


Interesting Items from Here and There 


AN INTERESTING reflex of Christian service 
was the response of the mountain church to 

the need of their brethren in the flood- 
stricken area of Kentucky. Rev. O. V. Caudill, 
pastor of the church at Whitesburg, Kentucky, in 
a personal letter to the Home Mission Superintend- 
ent writes: 

“The distress in our state has about consumed 
all our time for the last few days. Two weeks ago 
on Sunday the call came for all citizens to help. 
That afternoon our women with others went to the 
relief office and began making quilts. Some of our 
women went to the church kitchen and prepared 
food for those who went to the meeting without 
their dinner, and by eleven that night they had 
made sixty quilts. That afternoon a group of busi- 
ness men met in the auxiliary room and plans were 
made for a Red Cross drive in Whitesburg. 

Dr. Childers and I were asked to solicit the town. 
There was a big murder trial on the next day and 
the town was to be full of people. We went to 
Judge Fields and got him to suspend court for 
awhile and let us make the appeal. Two or three 
a asked to speak and I was to close the appeal. 

-_ We started taking the subscriptions. When 
ve counted it, we had over $650.00 and when we 
nished the town we had $1200.00. 

To date I have shipped about a train carload of 


new and old garments and 200 quilts to Louisville. 
It seems such a strange thing, with all the appeals 
we have made from the mountains to those people, 
to see matters reversed. To me there has been a 
lot of satisfaction in the response that has come to 
this call. I have seen more fruits of the last ten 
years’ developments here in two weeks than I ever 
expected to see in my lifetime.” 


* * * 


Rev. Thomas J. James, Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina, is one of our worthy Negro ministers. He is 
a graduate of Stillman Institute. Three sons are fol- 
lowing in their father’s steps. Robert finished the 
course at Stillman in 1936 and is now pastor at Dil- 
lon, South Carolina. Moses will receive his A. B. 
degree at Clarke University, Atlanta, in June, and 
will then enter the theological department at Still- 
man. Shepherd is a student at Stillman and a candi- 
date for the ministry. 

* * * 


Ybor City, Tampa, Florida, is a foreign commu- 
nity of 35,000. Rev. Walter B. Passiglia, in charge 
of the Latin Mission writes: 

“At the present time the mission has a Sunday 
school enrollment of 225. During the year seventy- 
five people have been received upon profession of 
faith.” 
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What is the twofold “Administrative Challenge of 
Change in Home Missions”? 

(a) According to Dr. Wm. R. King, what is the 
largest and most needy home-mission field in the 
United States today? 

(b) According to Dr. King, during the past thirty 
years what has been one of the largest and most 
interesting fields of Home Missions? 

(c) What are two of the oldest home-mission fields 
in the United States? 

How, when, and where were cows called “mis- 
sionary cows’? 


Spice Box 


How did a mountain church in Whitesburg, Ken. 
tucky, help their brethren in the flood-stricken 
area of Kentucky? 


How did the woman’s auxiliary of the Canal Street 
Church in New Orleans show their friendliness 
toward the Hungarians? 


Who is pastor of the Hungarian Presbyterian 
Church at Hammond, Louisiana? 


Where may our home-mission fields go for practical 
suggestions and advice on their building problems? 





The Importance of Church Building and Home Missions 


The sanctuary plays an almost essential part in 
any home missionary undertaking. Of course, mis- 
sionary work has been done without church build- 
ings, but usually the work will be very temporary 
and uncertain unless it is centered in a building 
planned and constructed for its definite purpose. 
Missions in rented stores or other quarters of an 
apparently temporary and makeshift nature have 
almost insurmountable handicaps and seldom meet 
with any satisfactory degree of success. 

The home mission church is an evidence of vital 
faith—faith on the part of those who centribute to 
home missions and faith expressed by the local 
church group that is being Sovihagei. 

Excellent work has been done in all types of home 
mission buildings, a neat adobe structure, a log cabin 


church, churches built of discarded cobblestones, or 
plain honest wood, but a church building is needed 
to give visible testimony to the work being accom- 
plished and to shelter and facilitate the ministries of 
worship, preaching, Christian instruction, and fel- 
lowship. 

The Executive Committee of Home Missions 
participates in the maintenance of the Interdenomina- 
tional Bureau of Architecture in order that our 
home mission fields of every type and location may 
receive practical suggestions and advice on their 
building problems. Pastors or other workers in- 
terested may freely address the Bureau, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York, and inquire for a blank form 
which may be used to describe the local problem. 








The Administrative Challenge of Change 


(Continued from page 286) 


I do not want to appear critical or unappreciative in what 
I am about to say. I know the burdens the church has had 
to carry during these recent terrible years, and I greatly 
appreciate the loyalty of the church to our missionary cause 
and to our missionary boards. But I must say that the 
missionary spirit of the church today is at the lowest ebb I 
have seen in the forty-four years of my ministry. This is true 
of both Home and Foreign Missions, 

There are several causes for this lack of interest. I do not 
care to discuss them. Many of them are obvious; such, for 
example, as: the general moral and spiritual lapse of the 
world; the growth of the spirit of secularism; the ravages of 
the depression; and the paralyzing effects of false philosophies. 
These things the church has always had to meet and always 
will have to meet, though never before in such acute forms 
as today. 

But, I am inclined to think that there are three or four 
more direct and practical reasons for this present lack of 
concern for Missions. They are: the false impression that 
has gotten abroad throughout the church that Home Mis- 
sions is finished, that there is nothing more to be done; the 
false impression that mission boards are wasting money in 
sinful competition; the lack of information on the part of 
the church and the breakdown of missionary education; the 
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lack of the old-time missionary passion in the ministry. “The 
pastor is the key man.” The missionary interest in the church 
will never rise higher than the pulpit. I know this from 
observation and from experience. Pastors must preach mis- 
sions, teach missions, pray missions, and practice missions. 





Meeting the Flood Emergency 
(Continued from page 287) 


For four consecutive weeks our employees and 
several workmen, including a carpenter, an elec- 
trician, and five men, who have been washing and 
scrubbing, have been at work. It will be another 
week before our building will be in presentable 
shape, and months before things may appear nor 
mal. The chairs and furniture that have remained 
whole present rather a forlorn appearance, even 
after the dirt has been removed. Painting and var- 
nishing has to be done. 

The messages and gifts’ that have come to ls 
from our friends have been highly appreciated, and 
we ask that you still remember us in your daily pe 
titions to our Heavenly Father. 
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| Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


HENRY H. SWEETS, MARGARET LANE, KATHARINE A. SEE, Editors 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

















Three Angles from Which to Look at the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund 


I. OrHEeRS AND HIMSELF 


He was a rugged specimen of manhood, mentally 
alert, and spiritually compassionate. He had min- 
istered in the oil towns of the Southwest. Through 
the friendly service of oil men, he was well to do. 

When the Pension Plan for ministers was inaugu- 
rated, he was preaching in one of the large cities. 
At a Monday morning ministers’ meeting, the dis- 
cussion had centered upon the Pension Fund. While 
most of the discussion was favorable to the plan 
“for those who would need it,” several felt that 
they could provide for themselves, unless something 
“unforeseen and not likely to happen” should occur. 

He took the floor and vigorously protested the 
apparent aloofness of some of the ministers toward 
a problem that had yet to be solved for over 95% 
of their fellow preachers. He said in part, “I come 
ofa long-lived family: I have plenty of this world’s 
goods to care for me as long as I live, but I am 
going into the Pension Plan and so is my church. 
I will never need the benefits, but I do know that 
the majority of our preachers will need just what 
the Pension Plan has to offer. The neediest of our 
preachers not only will need the benefits of the 
plan, but they will need the help and coédperation 
of all of us and our churches in this coéperative fel- 
lowship for the entire ministry.” 

Good as his word, he came into the plan. His 
church did, too, and also raised its portion of the 
Prior Service Fund. 

Two years later the depression caught him. He 
Was financially and physically wrecked. Because he 
“ been right in his attitude toward solving a prob- 
em for others, he was saved by the benefits of total 
= permanent disability from humiliating poverty. 
ince his death, his widow has received his pension. 
h ght in recognizing the economic claims of brother- 
er with clear vision in seeing the condition con- 
ronting 95% of the ministry, and willing to share 


in a sound method to correct a gross injustice to 
others, this compassionate lover of his fellow serv- 
ants provided for the one he least suspected would 
need it. He served others—he saved himself. 

Why not begin your membership now and bring 
your church into the Pension Plan. Who knows 
what it will mean ere the full story is told? 


II. Morat Errect oF THE SOCIAL SECURITY LAW 


With the operation of the Social Security Law 
on January 1, 1937, thirty million people will be 
covered. Counting the family, this means more than 
half of the population. Ministers and churches are 
not included. Millions occupying pews on Sunday 
will listen to a minister for whom no such pro- 
vision is made. This vast expression of the social 
conscience of the nation puts the issue up to every 
church and minister to begin at once their member- 
ship in the Pension Fund, which is the social and 
Scriptural expression of our brotherhood regard- 
ing the ministry. This is a major issue about which 
there should be no compromise or delay. 

The scandal of an abandoned ministry belongs 
only to the Protestant Church. One does not see a 
Roman Catholic priest or nun become an object of 
public or private charity after their work is done. 
No Jewish rabbi was ever seen in his old age beg- 
ging for bread. It is a queer reversal in idealism 
that the Protestant Church can turn a hard heart 
to the needs of the minister after he has worn his 
life out in the service of the Church. The secular 
world cares for the old employe as a matter of pol- 


icy. 
Ill. THe Cuurcu Has tHe Money 


Any church that wants to do so can pay for 
membership in the Pension Plan! We say this from 
experience and the testimony of our records. 
Churches of every kind and condition are faithful 
members. There are the small town and country 
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churches with part-time preaching, the large city 
church with an enormous debt, churches with 
young ministers and those who are old, all show- 
ing their love of the ministry and also their appre- 
ciation of responsibility by their membership. The 
question is not so much one of ability as it is of 
the will to do it. 

We know that churches can pay the price of 
membership if they want to, for there are a num- 
ber of instances where it has been stated that they 
could not pay the dues and then—death came to the 
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May, 1937 


parsonage and they raised, in cash, the money for 
all the last expenses, which would have paid the 
church dues for five years. The tragedy was that 
it left a widow and children without further pro- 
tection, which they could have had through the 
codperation of the churches in the Pension Fund, 
How many times the widow and little children have 
had to pay, through long hard years, for what the 
church saved! 


From the Pension Fund Bulletin of 
Disciples of Christ. Used by permission, 





The Church Pension Fund of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church 


Note: This is “a plan to increase the efficacy of the Clergy by relieving them of their anxiety as to an uncertain old age.” 


AY THE Church Pension Fund completes twenty 
years of successful operation on March 1, 
1937, it is interesting to compare the results 
with the original plan. The following are pertinent 
extracts from the original pamphlet, which, under 
the above title, was distributed throughout the en- 
tire Church in conjunction with the nation-wide 
campaign for the Initial Reserve more than twenty 
ears ago: 

“Every clergyman, for whom the annual assess- 
ments have been paid, is to be assured a minimum 
sum—the amount above the minimum to be defi- 
nitely related to the assessments paid by his parish. 

The unique aspects of The Church Pension Fund 
are as important as they are unusual, for several 
reasons: 


1. They put the whole enterprise upon a business 
basis. 

2. The aged clergyman’s pension becomes, not a 
charity, but a deferred salary. 

3- The benefits come automatically, and as a mat- 
ter of right. No board of trustees sits in judgment 
upon what a retired minister or his wife should re- 
ceive. 

Social justice has taken a firm hold upon men. A 
vital element in social justice is the recognition of 
the fact that when a man has spent his fruitful years 
in the service of any organization, he has a right to 
receive adequate and honorable support from that 
organization when his fruitful years are over. 

To pension the clergy presents an unusually hard 
problem. The organization of the Church is unique. 
There is no central treasury, no absolutely compell- 
ing central legal power. A hard problem is no rea- 
son for shirking it, but it does explain delay. 

When a parish pays its rector his salary, it pays 


also a small added sum to a central fund, which, held 
at interest, will be sufficient to produce an annuity 
at a given age, and on his death will provide annu- 
ties to his widow and minor orphans. Cases of dis- 
ability by accident or disease are also provided for. 
This small added payment by the parish is 7.5 per 
cent of the rector’s salary. 

It is hoped that the clergy may begin to enjoy 
the benefits of this plan on March 1, 1917. In order 
to answer this question, however, it is essential to set 
forth the nature of a fundamental problem, the solu- 
tion of which will constitute the task of the Episco- 
pal Church until March 1, 1917. 

The clergy are of all ages. How can the men who 
are now at the retiring age be taken care of, and will 
the modest current contributions of the parishes be 
sufficient to meet the demands which will accrue 
during the first few years of the fund’s operation? 

To illustrate: A clergyman is fifty-eight when 
the fund starts, having been ordained at twenty- 
eight. In ten years he desires to retire. How can 
he do so? 

His parish cannot pay in ten years enough to give 
him an adequate annuity. The annual assessments 
would then be far higher than 7.5 per cent of the 
clergyman’s salary. 

The fund cannot leave the clergyman to the 1n- 
adequate annuity produced by what his parish can 
pay in his remaining ten years of service. The 
Church has an obligation to her present as well as to 
her future clergy; she must somehow make up for 
the negligence of the past. 

This is the great problem technically called that 
of the “accrued liabilities.” 

The careful calculations of expert actuaries, based 
upon actual vital statistics, show that the entire prob- 
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a 
Onin eal Relief 
lem can be met and the Pension Fund be placed on 
is own wheels as a going concern by creating an 
initial Reserve of at least $5,000,000. This will en- 
ible every working clergyman to receive $600 a year, 
ind the widow $300 a year, no matter how soon 
after March 1, 1937, the pension must begin to be 
paid. 
THE PERFORMANCE 

There is no essential feature of the original plan 
which has not been carried out in actual pe ill 
ance. In a period of twenty years, which includes 
the World War, and the greatest financial collapse 
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in history, it would not have been surprising if The 
Church Pension Fund had been affected, at least to 
the extent of a partial reduction in its pensions. The 
support of the Church has, however, been unwaver- 
ing, and with this support the fund has steadily gone 
forward. 

The campaign for the Initial Reserve resulted in a 
final total of $8,700,000 representing gifts and 
pledges throughout the entire Church. The over- 
subscription not only provided a margin of safety, 
but enabled the trustees to assume the excess liabili- 


(Continued on page 282) 





Three Record of Work Blanks Speak 


Written and used by Mrs. H. D. 


|. The first Record of Work Blank: 


Iam a Record of Work Blank. 

“And what is that?” you may ask. 

Your Secretary of C. E. and M. R. can tell you, 
She knows how I lighten her task. 


I'm full of plans and suggestions, 

And I keep the record, too, 

Of all that she does that is worthy, 
And all that she does that is true. 


My secretary was very busy 

Throughout the entire year; 

That’s why my blanks are all filled up, 
As you will perceive here. 


I'm ready to be mailed in, 

And I’m proud I am so fat! 

When the presbyterial secretary sees me 
She'll be might pleased at that! 


Il. The second Record of Work Blank speaks: 


I, too, am a Record of Work Blank, 
But I’m afraid I’m very lean, 

In fact I am so very thin 

I'm really ashamed to be seen! 


My secretary misplaced me 
The very first of the year, 
In fact it’s just an accident 
That now you see me here. 


HABERYAN, Jonesville, Louisiana* 


But I just couldn’t stand to be hidden 
Behind that closet door! 
So I wiggled and wiggled around 


Until she could ignore me no more. 


So that is the reason, dear ladies, 
I’m rather thin, and not fat; 

But I may make Red River 

Be 100% at that! 


Ill. The third Record of Work Blank speaks: 


You will see I’m practically a shadow 
Of a Record of Work Blank, 

And for my sad condition 

I’ve the local secretary to thank! 


She received me in due time, 

And should have started to work, 
But she was one of those officers 
Who never hesitates to shirk. 


So now the end of the year is here, 
And I’m just as blank as last spring. 
My secretary did do some things, 
But she didn’t record a thing. 


If only she’d fill in just one blank, 
(I wish I could drop her a hint) 
I, too, might help Red River 

In her efforts to be 100%! 


*Mrs. Haberyan is Vice-President of the Presbyterial of Red River. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—April 1, 1936.................. $224,421.39 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—April 1, 1937.................. 251,993.25 


Increase for twelve months..... 


$ 27,571.86 
































The Ministers’ 


S THE Official Plan of our Church to pay a sacred 
debt laid on the Church by God’s command and 
recognized as just and inherent by the Church in 

all ages. 
To complete this UNFINISHED BUSINESS in 
1937 is the greatest task of our generation. 

Its establishment is basic to the solution of many 
of the Church’s most pressing problems both at home 
and abroad. 


An ENcouRAGING BEGINNING 


In 1926, great campaigns were on to secure much- 
needed money for our orphans’ homes, schools, col- 
leges, and theological seminaries. The year 1930 was 
selected as the time to raise the $3,000,000 Accrued 
Liability Fund, to cover in part the service already 


Annuity Fund 





rendered the Church by our ministers ana mission. 
aries. The great depression both of spirit and finance 
in 1930, caused a postponement of the efforts, Won. 
derful results were secured. We now have to the 
credit of this fund—after all the expenses have been 
paid from 1924 to March, 1937, the sum of $603, 
534.92. Watch this amount grow from week to 
week. 

Sessions and deacons are constituting themselves— 
or appointing—a committee to see that every mem- 
ber has a chance to make a gift and a pledge in the 
year 1937. 

The Church calls on every member to help do 
this big thing now. 

Do not wait for others! 
Others may wait for you! 








To help finish “Our Great Unfinished Task”—to pay a sacred debt 





My Gift for Ministers’ Annuity F'und@ for the Next THREE YEARS 





Name: 
Address: 





Cash $ 








In consideration of the subscription of others towards the $3,000,000 fund authorized by the General 
Assembly and being raised by the Presbyterian Church in the United States, to establish the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund to provide pensions for ministers and missionaries of the Presbyterian Church, I hereby 
subscribe and agree to pay to Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer of Ministers’ Annuity Fund, the sum of 







Ask at your own church about 
this fund, or you may fill out 
this blank and mail it in. 


DOLLARS, 





payable in six equal installments, as follows: One-sixth July, 1937; January, 1938; } July, 1938; ¢ Jan- 


uary, 1939; ¢ July, 1939; ¢ January, 1940. Or payable as follows: 











(Signed) 








Help complete the Fund in 1937. Plan now fora GIFT anda PLEDGE. A LEGACY in your will. 
For information write te Henry H. Sweets, Secretary, 410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 





Suggestions for Secretaries of Christian Education 


and Ministerial Relief 


ERHAPS you tune in, of a morning, to a pop- 
ular radio program “intended to give you a 
good start for the day.” 

How about a good start for the year? 

First, this will include a careful study of your 
Record of Work Blank. If your presbyterial sec- 
retary hasn’t sent this to you yet, drop her a card, 
asking about it. You should be ready by now to 
fill in at least one blank, perhaps two or three. Be- 
gin early, look ahead, record promptly. 

Read the verses entitled, “Three Record of Work 
Blanks Speak,” in this issue. Some of you may have 
heard them at a Group Conference last fall: they 
had proved so effective that we passed the idea on 
to other presbyterials to use. How will your Rec- 
ord of Work blank look next spring? 
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Second, your “good start” will include a thor- 
ough thinking through of the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund—our big task for 1937. “What do I know 
about the fund?” you will ask yourself first; then, 
“What is my church doing about it?”; and, finally, 
“What can I do to help my church do its full 
share?” . 

Talk the matter over with your pastor and with 
the elders and deacons; and talk it up among the 
members of the church. To be sure, you dont 
want to bore anyone; but if you are well-informed, 
and are honestly interested, the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund can be a really fascinating subject for con- 
versation. 

And, remember, your Committee in Louisville 1s 
ready at any time to render any possible help. 
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Che Fellowship of Praver 


Lord of all pots and pans and things, since I’ve Although I must have Martha’s hands, I have 
no time to be a Mary’s mind; 

A Saint by doing lovely things, or watching And when I black the boots and shoes, Thy 
late with Thee, sandals, Lord, I find. 

Or dreaming in the dawnlight, or storming I think of how they trod the earth, what time 
Heaven’s gates, ; I scrub the floor; 

Make me a saint by getting meals, and washing Accept this meditation, Lord, I haven’t time 
up the plates. for more. 


—Author unknown. 


Rejoice evermore. Pray without ceasing. In every thing give thanks: for this is the will of God 
in Christ Jesus concerning you.—l Thessalonians 5: 16-18. 
And he spake a parable unto them to this end, that men ought always to pray, and not to faint. 
—Luke 18:1. 


Now it came to pass, as they went, that he entered into a certain village: and a certain woman 
named Martha received him into her house. 


And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ feet and heard his word. 


But Martha was cumbered about much serving, and came to him, and said, Lord, dost thou not 
care that my sister hath left me to serve alone? bid her therefore that she help me. 


And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about 
many things: 


But one thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken away 
from her.—Luke 10: 38-42. 





There are many people who, in reading this story of the two sisters of Bethany, because of the 
hurried circumstances oF their lives, feel a very natural sympathy with Martha. “Who would have 
given our Lord food,” they ask, “or a place in which to lay His head, if Martha had not busied 
herself in doing it?” 


St. Teresa says, however, that our Lord can never receive due honor and worship from us until 
Martha and Mary are joined together in every loving heart for His service. 


“Pray without ceasing”? How is a woman who is both the breadwinner and the homemaker for 
her family to do this? How is a man who has pressing business anxieties, with long hours of work, 
ever to be able to “pray without ceasing”? 


Is not the answer to this very real difficulty to be found in the making all of life sacramental? 
“Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 


Father John of the Greek Orthodox Church wrote a little book called Making Every Day Sac- 
ramental. We quote a few sentences from Dr. Alexander Whyte’s translation: “While washing say, 
Purge me from the sins of the night and I shall be clean. Wash Thou me and I shall be whiter than 
snow,’ When you break your fast, think of the length of Christ’s fast, and in His Name eat your 
morning meal with gladness of heart. If you wish to walk or drive, or go in a boat somewhere, 
first pray to the Lord to keep this your going out and coming in. If you are a scholar or an official 
or a painter or a manufacturer or a mechanic, remember that the science of sciences to you is to 
be a new creature in Christ Jesus. 

_ “Working with all your might at your proper and peculiar calling—work out your own salva- 
tion in every part of every day.” 

Truly the doing of one’s work, faithfully, honestly, and for the love of God, in any position, 
however humble and obscure, or great and prominent, is oftentimes the best prayer a man or woman 
can make—since it is the devotion of the whole life. 
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Achievements in Religious Education-In 1936 


HE World’s Sunday School Association is re- 
leasing the statement of achievements in the 
work of religious education during 1936. 


GAINS AND LOSSES 


There are nearly a million more Sunday-school 
pupils in the world today than there were four 
years ago. AFRICA is credited with more than half 
this gain, or 581,721. Notable gains were made in 
Belgian Congo, Angola, Rhodesia (North and 
South), and French Equatorial Africa. Uganda 
made its first report showing an enrollment of two 
thousand in the Sunday schools and over one hun- 
dred thousand receiving religious instruction in day 
schools. From Ethiopia came the report, just prior 
to the invasion of the Italian army, indicating that 
the Sunday-school movement was getting nicely 
under way—3 schools enrolling 314 scholars, re- 
ported in 1932, had grown to 14 schools with gs5o0 
pupils. The present situation is of course most un- 
certain. Remarkable growth is reported from the 
former German colonies; Tanganyika increased 
over forty thousand, the Cameroons ten thousand, 
and Southwest Africa eight thousand. The Union 
of South Africa continues to have the largest en- 
rollment in Africa, with 419,662 pupils, which 
means a gain of over a hundred thousand since 1932. 
The great problem here is among the native chil- 
dren. 

In LATIN AMERICA each grand division— 
South America, Central America, Mexico, West In- 
dies—shows splendid increases. Brazil, where the 
Eleventh World’s Sunday School Convention met in 
1932, increased its Sunday-school enrollment 43% 
during the quadrennium, and Argentina, 34%. Ex- 
cellent gains are reported also in Colombia, British 
Guiana, and Venezuela. Among the West Indies, 
Jamaica reports an increase of 35,319, while Cuba 
and Haiti report a gain of five thousand each. Mex- 
ico has increased from 24,091 to 39,802. 

ASIA with its vast population, over half the peo- 
ple of the world, has extensive areas in which no 
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Christian work has been established. Among these 
unreached areas must be recorded Afghanistan, 
Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan, and Siberia, with a combined 
population of seventy-five million. Another sev- 
enty-five million live in such areas as Outer Mon- 
golia, Turkey proper, a large number of the na- 
tive states in India, and certain Arabian kingdoms 
which fall within the unreached area. The situa- 
tion in the larger Sunday-school constituencies in 
Burma, Ceylon, India, China, and Japan has not 
changed materially, though Japan reports an in- 
crease of eight thousand. The loss reported in China 
is perhaps more apparent than real, as the figures 
for Manchuria and Mongolia have been deducted. 
India continues to have the largest Sunday-school 
enrollment in Asia, though Korea is holding sec- 
ond place through repeated gains. If China had pro- 
portionately as many Sunday-school pupils in its 
vast population as Korea has among its twenty mil- 


lion, China would have a total Sunday-school en- | 


rollment of more than ten million instead of the 
209,898 reported. The Netherlands Indies report 
a gain of 49,073, while the Philippine Islands gained 
8,554 and Malaya 4,197. One the whole there has 
been progress in Asia, though a vast work remains 
to be done. There are 285,000,000 children in Asia 
under fourteen years of age (excluding Asiatic Rus- 
sia) out of whom 2,800,000 belong to Protestant 
communities, that is to say, one in a hundred. Only 
about one quarter of these children in Protestant 
communities have as yet been touched by the Sun- 
day school. Many others have been obtaining re- 
ligious instruction in day schools, but such privi- 
leges in day schools are rapidly disappearing. 

In AUSTRALASIA, Australia and New Zealand 
show’ a small increase in enrollment, the larger be- 
ing that in Australia, about forty-three thousand. 

In NORTH AMERICA, the Sunday-school 
stronghold of the world, the report is far from stim- 
ulating. The figures for the United States are those 
of the 1926 federal census. During the intervening 
ten years reports from many individual denomina- 
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‘ions show a falling off in Sunday-school enroll- 
ment. Canada also shows a decrease. In spite of the 
increase in population, the number Oo Sunday- 
school scholars has probably remained stationary, 
though it should be noted that other youth move- 
ments and religious education projects have in- 
creased. Estimated additions are reported for cer- 
tain independent and union schools not enumerated 
in the 1926 census. Newfoundland and Labrador, 
to the far north-east, and Alaska, in the far north- 
west, alone report increases. 

EUROPE is even more baffling in the statistical 
reports. ‘The entire continent shows a net loss, and 
this in spite of splendid gains made in seventeen 
countries, seven of which are most significant. The 
Netherlands increased from 250,000 to 355,687; Ire- 
land, from 156,016 to 231,217; and Finland, from 
116,082 to 254,838. Greece in many ways makes the 
most commendable report. The Greek Orthodox 
Church reports an increase in the Zoe Sunday morn- 
ing schools from 9,333 to 41,800, while the entire 
Sunday-school constituency in Greece has reached 
52,922. If there had been awarded at Oslo a ban- 
ner to the city making the greatest Sunday-school 
gain during the quadrennium, this would have gone 
to the ancient city of Athens. Czechoslovakia made 
a splendid increase, from 15,622 to 28,500, while 
Poland grew from 1,500 to 7,954. Even troubled 
Spain, whose report was gathered prior to the civil 
war, showed a gain from 3,806 to 6,458. 

But offsetting these gains are deplorable losses. 
Russia has dropped out of the picture entirely. 
Under the prevailing dictatorships, the situation in 
Germany and Italy has become most alarming. In 
the state church of Germany, only an estimate can 
be made, but there is a decrease of at least twenty- 
five per cent. Among the Free Churches the sit- 
uation 1s not quite so bad. Probably less than one 
tenth of the Protestant children in Germany attend 
Sunday schools. Even more difficult to understand 
are the losses reported in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land. Europe presents a perplexing picture. 


SoME SIGNIFICANT ADVANCES 


While it is a bit more difficult to describe ad- 
vances that cannot be translated into figures, there 
are many evidences in the reports that reach the 
World’s Sunday School Association of the deepen- 
ing conviction around the world that Christian edu- 
cation Is essential in Kingdom service. A few typi- 
cal illustrations are given here. 

In China, the National Committee for Christian 
Religious Education, under the leadership of Dr. 
Chester S. Miao, has launched a nation-wide move- 
ment for the training of voluntary church workers, 
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which has far-reaching significance not only for 
China but throughout the world. 

In Japan, there is rejoicing over the final pay- 
ments made for the Sunday-school headquarters 
building erected in Tokyo some years ago. 

In Mexico, camp conferences for youth, which 
began in 1931 at Tlanextepec (Aztec: Mount of the 
Dawn), have been growing to include Xiutlan 
(Place of Fire), Miahuatlan (Field of Grain), 
Huentepec (Mount of Light), and Ameliztec (Liv- 
ing Fountain). Thus a chain of fires have been 
lighted to point Mexico’s youth to the path of 
Christian service, the consecration of life to an 
eternal ideal. 

In Brazil, the superintendent of public instruction 
has presented a challenging opportunity for the in- 
troduction of weekday religious education in co- 
6peration with the state schools, as Protestants are 
invited to supply teachers where there are as many 
as twenty children from Protestant homes in a 
single public school asking for religious education. 

In South Africa, the first Bantu Sunday School 
Convention was called in December by the South 
African National Sunday School Association, bring- 
ing together for the first time for conference, dem- 
onstration, and counsel those interested in promot- 
ing the Sunday school among the Bantu. 

In the Apostolic Church of Armenia, the return 
of Mr. and Mrs. Levon N. Zenian has made possible 
the reorganization of Sunday schools through the 
formation of new councils of religious education in 
each diocese, the conducting of teacher training 
courses, enlisting new teachers, reopening Sunday 
schools temporarily closed, and the resuming of the 
publication of indigenous lesson material. 

In Egypt, marked advance has been made in the 
fellowship with the ancient Coptic church. A 
Sunday-school conference held in Assuit, attended 
by 4,200 persons, many of whom were Coptic, was 
invited to transfer its services from the First Evan- 
gelical Church to the more commodious Coptic 
Church, and there Protestant Sunday-school teachers 
and pastors, long considered as outcasts, were allowed 
to stand in the sanctuary of the Coptic cathedral 
reading the Bible, delivering addresses and preaching 
sermons. 

In Ecuador, the Vacation Church School has been 
a distinct factor in the achievements of the year. 
The national authorities, only a few years ago, 
pointing toward a towering volcano, said, “As long 
as Mt. Chimborazo stands, the Bible shall not enter 
Ecuador,” but they have proven to be false 
prophets, for during 1936 there were forty Vaca- 
tion Church Schools held in Ecuador, with the larg- 

(Continued on page 305) 





Miss Kate DuBose 


It is with deep- 

est sorrow that 

i the Executive 

1 Committee of Re- 
ligious Education 
and Publication 
announces the re- 
cent passing of 
Miss Kate Du- 
Bose, of Birming- 
ham, who for six 
years has been our 
faithful and effi- 
cient Director of 
Religious Educa- 
tion in the Synod 
of Alabama. 

On Sunday 
morning, Decem- 
ber 20, Miss Du- 

Bose had as usual attended her home church, but 
during the afternoon was suddenly stricken with an 
illness which grew continually worse until 2 o’clock 
Christmas morning, when she was finally relieved of 


her pain and anxiety, and returned to her Maker, 

Miss DuBose was a graduate of Converse Col. 
lege, South Carolina. Later she entered the Assem- 
bly’s Training School, Richmond, Virginia, where 
she prepared herself for her happy and useful sery- 
ice in the field of Religious Education. Her firg 
specific assignment was as Director of Religious 
Education of the First Church in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., which work later was enlarged to include 
not only Winston-Salem Presbytery but also the 
Presbytery of Orange. After a successful term of 
years in this connection, she was called, in 1931, to 
take up new duties as Director of Religious Edu- 
cation for the Synod of Alabama, with headquarters 
in Birmingham. Her faithful and consecrated life 
and her fine skill as a Christian teacher so endeared 
her to the hearts of the ministry, laity, and young 
people of Alabama that her work was in a constant 
state of growth. The attitude of the young people 
of the synod toward her was ample evidence of the 
efficiency of her service and the affection in which 
she was held by all her colleagues. 

Miss DuBose is survived by one sister, Mrs. Mary 
D. Pittman of Birmingham, Alabama. 





The United Christian Adult Movement 


Lake Geneva Conference 


E pe assemblage of adults at Lake Geneva July, 
1936, was truly a new type of conference. Sev- 
eral features combined to emphasize the fact. 
Conference Point, the International Council of 
Religious Education camp, was no insignificant fac- 
tor. The quiet beauty of that tree-clad promon- 
tory, washed on three sides by the clear blue waters 
of the lake, breathed through the life of the confer- 
ence and relaxed the tired spirits of the guests, even 
as the tempering breezes of the lake cooled the heat- 
laden air from the land. 


Lake Geneva has been called the most beautiful 
of all the Wisconsin lakes. Perhaps that is an exag- 
geration. At least, the lake, with its rippling waves 
breaking against the rocks or washing some white 
shingle beach, with boats skimming the surface 
near by or looking like some tiny white dot upon 
the distant blue, its moods as changeable as the 
lights and shadows of sun or moon reflected from 


*This is the second of a series of articles on the United Christian 
Adult Movement by Rev. Malcolm L. Purcell, pastor of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Port Arthur, Texas. 


By Matcoim L. Purcet.* 


its mirrored surface, was seldom out of sight and 
sound. It was a perfect setting for a gathering of 
earnest followers of the One who frequented an- 
other lake so long ago. Here others had found in- 
spiration for a new venture. In 1886, a group of 
consecrated women had met here to launch the 
movement which we know as the Y. W. C. A. 
Later, leaders of youth planned and carried through 
the first conference for young people in America. 
And amid the same scenes a group of adults walked 
with the Master for two weeks by the lakeshore, as 
they sought ways and means of making Christian- 
ity more practically effective among the complex 
problems of this: depression-shocked decade. 

The organization and methods of the confer- 
ence, too, while not entirely unique, were at least 
vital factors of its program. 

A fairly brief sketch of the organization and the 
personnel of the conference leadership will suffice. 
The major work of the conference was done by 
commissions, under the general supervision of a 
steering committee, composed of the administrative 
personnel, the commission chairmen, and the re- 
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source specialists. Originally, there were ten com- 
missions, studying ten areas of experience where 
Christian adult life touches the modern world. But 
due to meager registrations for Commissions IV and 
VI, they were combined to make a more effective 
working unit. Two days before the conference’s 
close, Commissions A, B, and C were formed by a 
redistribution of the entire conference membership. 
These new commissions attacked the problems of 
administrative and field work which might grow out 
of the material and methods suggested by the orig- 


inal commissions. 
The conference setup was as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION 


General Conference Chairman, Paul H. Veith. 

Executive Secretary, Harry C. Munro. 

Secretarial Assistant, Lillian Williams. 

Registrar, Hazel Grant. 

Assistant Registrar, Jane Warber. 

Director Morning Devotions, Wade C. Barclay. 

Directors of Vespers, Glenn McRae and Grover 
L. Schaller. 

Director Athletics and Recreation, A. R. Bodmer. 

Leader of Singing, Harold F. Humbert. 

Representative Christian Youth Council, Aubrey 
Oldham. 


CoMMISSIONS AND CHAIRMEN 


I. Personal Religious Living, Irwin G. Paulsen. 

I]. Christian Home and Family Life, E. F. West- 
phal. 

Ill. Economic Life, J. Russell Throckmorton. 
IV, VI. Character, Citizenship and Community 
Life, Elsie D. Rogers and Edward R. Bartlett. 
wae Time and Cultural Life, Jonathan B. 
awk, 

VII. Interracial Relations, H. Shelton Smith. 

VIII. World Relations, J. L. Lobingier. 

IX. The Church, J. E. Purcell. 
, X. The Church’s Adult Program, Wilbur C. 
arry. 
A. The Church’s Local Program, Edward R. 
Bartlett, 

B, The Field Program, Harry C. Munro. 

C. Young Adults, Kenneth L. Keil. 

Committee on Statement of Convictions, J. Mil- 
ton Vance. 

Resource SPECIALISTS 


John M. Alexander, Thomas R. Amlie, Ralph P. 
Bridgman, Mrs. W. W. Carters, Irvin E. Deer, Har- 
old Fey, J. R. Hargreaves, Hornell Hart, George 
N. Haynes, Frank Horne, Otto Mayer, Frank Mc- 
Cullough, James Myers, C. B. Olds, Mrs. C. B. Olds, 

ts. Grace Sloan Overton, James Yard. 
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Clearly, the conference could not suffer from a 
shortage of leadership of the highest grade. 

Most of those named above, and a few other 
guests, arrived on Saturday preceding the confer- 
ence, but the real influx of guests came on Monday. 
That evening, the formal opening of the confer- 
ence was featured by an inspiring address by Dr. 
Hornell Hart, of Hartford Theological Foundation, 
on “The Spirit of Christ and the Present Crisis.” 
The address was a clarion call to serious thought 
and consecrated action, that adult Christian lives 
may be effective instruments through which the 
Eternal may operate in this age, in achieving His 
purpose for mankind. It was one of the few formal 
addresses of the conference, but it served to temper 
the minds of the entire group for the task at hand. 

The major work of the conference was done 
by commissions, varying from fifteen to twenty in 
membership, often with a wide variety of opinion 
and experience represented in the personnel. Dur- 
ing the first nine days, the commissions usually met 
for three hours in the morning and an hour and a 
half in the afternoon, for study and discussion. At 
other times, individuals and smaller committees were 
busily engaged in reading, discussion, and the for- 
mulation of reports for submission to the whole 
commission. 

The usual commission procedure is illustrated by 
examining one commission at work. The writer 
was a member of Commission III, with Rev. J. R. 
Throckmorton as chairman, and the following re- 
source specialists: Congressman T. R. Amlie, Frank 
Horne (a business man), Frank McCullough (a law- 
yer), and Rev. James Myers. In addition, two dairy 
farmers, a labor leader from Racine, and the man- 
agers of two codperatives were called in for con- 
ference, and groups were sent to visit the codpera- 
tives, the labor headquarters, and a factory produc- 
tion line. The commission chairman was not a 
teacher; often he was little more than the umpire 
in debates and open discussion. Likewise, the re- 
source specialists were not lecturers; they were liv- 
ing encyclopedias to whom the commission could 
turn for data without too much waste of time. 

The first task of the commission was to outline 
its field of work, and determine the problems to be 
considered, through general discussion. As each 
problem assumed definite form, it was discussed by 
the entire commission for a time, and then turned 
over to a small committee for further investigation 
and the suggestion of possible solutions. The li- 
brary and bookstore provide exceptional research 
facilities, and they were used freely. After several 
days, the committee would bring a written report 
for further discussion by the whole commission. Be- 
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fore final acceptance, these reports were often re- 
turned to the committees for revision two or three 
times. The stimulus of discussion, with a variety of 
points of view expressed and the knowledge that 
any statement might be challenged, proved a fine 
discipline and developed convictions which were 
more than passive mental patterns. This, in the mind 
of the writer, was one of the signal contributions 
of the conference. True, complete unity was not 
always possible, but in the end the committee re- 
ports were woven into a commission report for 
presentation to the entire conference. That report 
outlined certain group convictions, suggested lines 
of Christian action for today, and listed a variety of 
material for use with other groups who might en- 
gage in a similar study. And the commission agreed 
that, while every individual could not endorse every 
detail, the general tenor of the report and its major 
outline had the hearty approval of the whole com- 
mission. 

The conference did not do all of its work with 
small groups in‘ isolated cells. There were periods 
of concerted work, recreation and worship. All 
meals were served in a common dining-hall, making 
for a wholesome fellowship and the cementing of 
new friendships. At all hours, when other duties 
did not call, little groups gathered in social con- 
verse. Two evenings, after the usual evening pro- 
gram, a large group spent an hour in social play 
and games. Another evening, the whole conference 
went on a sail around the lake. Saturday afternoon, 
there were two large groups to hike over to Yerkes 
Observatory for a tour of that interesting place. 
And every afternoon, from three thirty until six, 
under the able direction of competent recreational 
directors, everybody turned out to play. Some pre- 
ferred quiet table games; others turned to baseball, 
golf and tennis. But there was something for every- 
body, and the playtime was topped off with a swim 
at the camp pier. 

At 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M., the entire con- 
ference assembled for joint study and discussion. 
These periods were first used by some specialists to 
present data which might interest the entire group. 
Also, several commissions brought out some strik- 
ing exhibit for display, or presented an interesting 
discussion of their work. Ample discussion was en- 
couraged at each of these meetings. Later, the time 
was used to present commission reports. An hour 
was allowed for each report, with an additional half 
hour for discussion and criticism. After that, the 
report was recommitted to the commission for re- 
vision. The conference did not have sufficient time 
to permit the full discussion which would have been 
necessary if all reports had been adopted by the 
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whole group. However, the Statement of Convic. 
tion was finally adopted by the entire conference 
after it had been revised several times. 

Morning and evening, the conference met fo 
worship. Morning devotions were held in the 
chapel, where Dr. Barclay’s messages set the spir- 
itual tone for the day’s work. Vespers were held 
on a grassy slope overlooking the lake. With the 
blue sky above, lighted by streaks of gold and pur- 
ple from the setting sun behind, blending with the 
darker hues of the shadowed lake before us and on 
either side, the worshippers could look across the 
lake to the fading hills beyond. Meditation and 

raise amid such scenes must have stirred the most 
rigid soul. There was another season of worship, 
too, in which it was the writer’s privilege to share. 
Each evening, before retiring, the four of us who 
were in the same cottage took the Book in good 
and approved old Scotch fashion, and no matter 
where duty may call us, that group will always feel 
a little closer to each other and to God for those 
brief sessions of intimate spiritual communion. But 
the peak of the conference worship was reached 
Sunday morning, when, under the leadership of Dr. 
Paulsen and four companions, the conference was 
led in an experience of penitence, and sent out re- 
joicing in a merciful God who has chosen men to 
be coworkers together with him. 

The last feature of the conference which deserves 
mention was noted more than once by those on the 
grounds. It was the marvelous unity of purpose, 
mind, and spirit, expressed in constant patience, 
generosity, and good will. Amid such diversity of 
background and experience possessed by the indi- 
viduals of the group, one might easily have ex- 
pected a bedlam of dissension. On the contrary, 
regardless of disagreement, there was always mani- 
fest a gracious courtesy, patience, and friendliness. 
Nor was it a namby-pamby sentiment. Scarcely 
could one assemble a group of people with deeper 
convictions. One cannot but wonder, if the fathers 
had displayed such generosity of spirit, how many 
of the shameful divisions in Christian work might 
have been avoided! If the same grace of soul pre- 
vailed in all our relations with others of differing 
opinion and culture, what power might be released 
in the church! Was not this the secret of the power 
which pervaded the early disciples? Plainly, they 
were full of strife, envy, and dissent before they 
entered the upper room. Equally, it is evident that 
they did not all agree later. But, into the bedlam 
of diversity, there came a unity of mind and put- 
pose which wiped out disunion and left them the 
effective instruments of God’s Spirit. But the Spit 
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Montreat Summons Camp and 
Conference Leaders 


By Wattace M. Atston* 


O WE appreciate the actual and potential 

values in the young people’s summer camp 

and conference movement in our Church? 
The development of these camps and conferences, 
sponsored by presbyteries and synods, constitutes 
one of the most remarkable chapters in the story of 
the growth of a vital program of religious educa- 
tion in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. This devel- 
opment has been rapid, but for the most part it has 
been characterized by intelligent foresight and dis- 
crimination. In every section of our Church, men 
and women have unselfishly given of their time, 
talent, and means to make possible the “gg 
which thousands of our young people enjoy 
through summer camps and conferences. The fruit- 
fulness of this work is indicated by the fact that 
last summer 76 camps and conferences were spon- 
sored by presbyteries and synods, with a total en- 
rollment of 10,262 young people. Who can esti- 
mate the influence in the life of youth of the courses 
and addresses, the association with choice leaders, 
and the inspiring friendships that are formed with 
other young people during the camp or conference 
period? What a flood tide of enthusiasm and spir- 
ital energy these summer experiences should chan- 
nel into local churches that send young people to 
camps and conferences! 

Many thoughtful leaders in our young people’s 
work have expressed the conviction repeatedly that 
corporate study and planning on the part of those 
selected to direct the camps and conferences is not 
only desirable but essential. There are trends in 
camp and conference work that we all need to un- 
derstand. Other denominations are progressing in 
this summer enterprise, and we can learn much 
about methods and curriculum building by studying 
their work. Many of our own directors have shown 





*Rev, Wallace M. Alston is Director of Young People’s Work for 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


marked originality and skill in setting up and ad- 
ministering camps and conferences. We need to 
share our ideas and to pool our experiences. With 
this need in mind, provision has been made in the 
program of the Leadership Training School at Mon- 
treat this summer for a course planned specifically 
for directors of Pioneer (Intermediate) Camps and 
Senior-Young People’s Conferences in presbytery 
and synod. 

The camp and conference directors’ course will 
be held during the week of July 23-30 at Montreat, 
and is scheduled from four to six each afternoon. 
Dr. Harold I. Donnelly, Professor of Christian Ed- 
ucation in Princeton Seminary, will assist members 
of our Young People’s Staff in conducting the 
course. A consideration portion of the week will 
be spent in study and discussion in small groups, 
allowing directors of camps, directors of presby- 
tery conferences, and directors of synod confer- 
ences, respectively, opportunity for a consideration 
of specific problems. 

In order to enhance the value of the Montreat 
course for camp and conference directors, an ex- 
tensive study of trends in the camp and conference 
movement in our Church is being conducted by the 
Director of Young People’s Work, assisted by camp 
and conference directors, chairmen of religious ed- 
ucation in presbyteries and synods, auxiliary mem- 
bers who have been closely associated with young 
people’s work, synod directors of religious educa- 
tion, ministers, and young people who have at- 
tended these camps and conferences. The results of 
this study will be available as basic material for the 
course at Montreat in July. 

Montreat offers a privilege and a stragetic oppor- 
tunity for camp and conference directors. The out- 
come of this proposed course is in large part de- 
pendent upon the attendance of those who are lead- 
ing in this great work. 
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Churches of Distinction, “C” Group 


TTENTION is called to the preceding articles 
in the PRESBYTERIAN SuRvEYs on “Churches 
of Distinction, ‘A’ and ‘B’ Groups.” The same 

rules are applied in the “C” Group as in the others. 
Churches reporting a membership of 200 and over 
are listed in the “C” Group. All except one of the 
seventy-three churches of the “C” Group have a 
resident pastor. Only one with a membership of 
over 710 is found in this list, that is the First Presby- 


terian Church in Chattanooga, Tennessee, which 
reports a membership of 1,403, a Sunday-school 
enrollment of 1,457, (97 received on profession of 
faith) and a spiritual birth rate of 6.9%. This church, 
of which Rev. James L. Fowle, D.D., is the main 
pastor, has a multiple ministry and a large number 
of lay people engaged in outpost Sunday-school 
work. A large percentage of the Groups or Churches 
of Distinction maintain one or more extension units. 
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The United Christian Adult Movement 


(Continued from page 302) 


and the power did not come until “they were all 
with one accord in one place.” 

The writer suspects that this is the key to some 
of our recent disappomtments. A short time since, 
the world celebrated the nineteen-hundredth anni- 
versary of Pentecost. After much preparation, the 
desired demonstration of Pentecostal power in 
Christendom did not occur. Instead, came the de- 
pression. Recently, great plans were made for an 
evangelistic year in our Church. In recording its 
failure, the Assembly said, “We believe that the re- 
sults, in so far as they were disappointing, were not 
due to the plan nor the manner in which it was 
promoted.” The machinery was all right but it did 
not function. We have just closed our Jubilee year, 
in which certain spiritual goals were emphasized. It 
is too early to measure results, if spiritual results 
can ever be measured, but it is questionable if there 
has not been another disappointment. There are 
other causes, doubtless, but may not this be the key 
to failure. There has been no unity of mind, spirit, 
and purpose. 

How can that unity be achieved? It was achieved 
at Pentecost when men lived close together for a 
period, praying and talking about their experiences 
with Christ and the task He had given them to do. 
It was achieved, too, at Lake Geneva, on a less dra- 
matic scale. Men who might easily have called each 
other heretics and refused to work together sat 
down together; they ate, talked, played, and prayed 
together for twelve days, as they faced their expe- 
nence with Christ and the task Christ has given 
them today. All disagreements were not wiped out, 
but a spirit of oneness was manifest that should be 


me envy and amaze of every Christian group in 
America, 


Achievements in Religious Education 
(Continued from page 299) 


est number of children studying the Bible that has 
ever been reported. Moreover, the evangelicals own 
the most powerful radio transmission station, called 
“the Voice of the Andes,” and this voice has been 
heard as far as Australia, when the gospel message 
has been read in Ecuador. 

In India, literally millions of depressed classes are 
seeking a new religion. Whole communities have 
pressed forward to become Christians. The need is 
immediate for Christian education and for the wise 
development in indigenous leadership, and the re- 
ligious education forces are seeking to meet it. 





Eyes in Their Fingers 
(Continued from page 318) 


children have no money, the John Milton Society 
for the Blind supplies Discovery free to the schools 
and to individuals. This Society also supplies a 
monthly for adults, the John Milton Magazine. It 
goes free to them also. However all the blind who 
are able are encouraged to make contributions to- 
ward the expense. The society is an interdenomina- 
tional one, and serves the blind connected with all 
churches or with no church. 

The boys sitting on the wall reading their Braille 
lessons are only four of over 140 children in the 
Oklahoma School for the Blind. That school takes 
50 copies of Discovery every month. Older pupils 
read to the younger who are only starting to read 
Braille. So the blind help one another. You can 
see these are healthy, happy boys eager to learn, and 
to do things other boys do. So with the girls. It is 
a lovely thing to give them attractive stories and 
good reading to cheer and help them. Do you not 
think so? 
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Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 
For Womanhood in Brazil By Marcaret LANE 


yb ipee: three episodes in the life of a Brazilian 
woman as it might have been twenty-five years 

ago, as it can be today, and as it may be in the 
years to come, when the Birthday Gift of this year 
has begun to fulfill its mission, are typical, especially 
of the field of the West Brazil Mission, but true, in 
a measure also, of Brazilian womanhood in the North 
and East Brazil fields. 


YESTERDAY 


Maria sits on the doorstep of her mud hut, hold- 
ing her last baby in her arms. It is evening and the 


children are playing in the street. The older ones 
wear a single soiled and tattered garment, the little 
ones none at all. The room behind her has bare mud 
walls and floor, the rafters overhead are black with 
smoke and dirt. For furniture there is a rough, 
broken table, a wooden packing box. Opening on it 
is the bedroom where the family sleeps—window- 
less, airless, dark, ill-smelling. Outside in a small 
lean-to she cooks and washes. But there are only 
beans, rice, coffee, a few greens to cook; a few 
ragged garments to wash and a little sweeping with 
the brush broom suffices for this primitive house- 
keeping. Eating, drinking, sleeping—birth, mar- 
riage, death—they are the realities. Saints’ days and 
processions, a funeral, a wedding, a christening—all 
to be paid for out of the small store of coppers— 
these break the dull monotony of the days. 

A neighbor woman comes by, her baby in her 
arms. “Where are you going, Juliana?” asks Maria. 
“Elvira is having a cilto (prayer service) at her 
house. Come and go with me.” Maria hesitates, “But 
the priest will be very angry.” The other woman 
shrugs her shoulders, “Since Elvira and José learned 
this new doctrine, they are such good neighbors, so 
ready to help. To me it seems a good doctrine and 
it is free. And most of all I like those little songs 
they sing. They do me good here,” she puts her hand 
on her heart. 


“Wait, I will go.” Why shouldn’t she go too and 
hear for herself what it is these Protestants teach? 
She gives her hands and face a hasty rinse, brushes 
back her rough hair, wraps the baby in an old shawl, 
and the two women go out together in the twilight 
to the outskirts of the town. 

The little house will not hold them all, and José 
has made benches by laying’ boards on boxes on the 
hard-beaten ground outside. In the middle he places 
a table, spreads it with fine drawnwork cloth which 
Elvira has made. On this he reverently puts the 
Bible and hymnbook, then brings out from the house 
a small kerosene lamp and sets it on the table. Peo- 
ple are coming across the fields by twos and threes. 
They, too, are poor and their bare feet are covered 
with the red dust of the road. 

Maria looks at Elvira and José. They wear the 
coarse cotton clothes of laboring people. But the 
clothes are very clean, and hair, faces, hands, and 
bare feet look as though they have just been washed. 
But beyond this strange new cleanliness, they both 
have a look, as they move in and out among the 
guests making them welcome, of some inner 
strength, freedom, and gladness, for which Maria can 
find no words. 

The missionary here for this service reads out the 
words of a hymn and they begin to sing. Maria 
understands now about the little songs that are good 
for the heart. The missionary prays, then, opening 
the Bible, he reads these words, “Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
for | am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light.” me 

“How it is beautiful!” thinks Maria as the mission- 
ary tells them of the love and sympathy of the Lord 
Jesus. Dogs, chickens, a goat, small children, wander 
in and out, but no one notices, they are listening 
spellbound to the words of the preacher, Qut in the 
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bee ork 
darkness beyond the circle of light, others are stand- 
ing, listening. There are more prayers, more hymns, 
then the meeting is over. 

“The minister cannot be back for a long time, but 
we have a Cuilto here each week. Will you come?” 
Elvira says to Maria. Never has Maria been so 
moved. She must know more of this doctrine. She 
has little to say on the homeward way but strange 
thoughts are racing through her mind. Is she then 
worth something to God as the preacher said—she, 
whose husband notices neither her nor his children 
but spends his time at the rumshop gambling? Deep 
in her heart, a seed, dropped by the Eternal Spirit 
in good soil, stirs, begins to grow. 


Topay 


The little frontier town visited by a missionary so 
long ago is no longer a frontier town, for the railway 
has reached and passed it and is stretching on to the 
great hinterland beyond. There is a church here 
now, and, long ago, Maria had the joy of seeing her 
husband and her children come into it with her. 
Three sons and two daughters have married and 
moved away. They, too, have carried the Word 
with them to their new homes. 

Rufino, her husband, is a carpenter by trade. He 
has made her some decent furniture, planted a little 
vegetable and flower garden, whitewashed the mud 
walls within and without, so that the little white 
house stands now in the street of drab mud huts like 
aflower lifting its head from a patch of weeds. To 
Maria’s supreme joy, a Cualto is often held at her 
house. Each time there are new faces there and she 
knows that, in the dark outside, others, too timid 
to come in, are listening too. 

The sun is going down outside when Noemi, their 
youngest daughter, now eighteen years of age, comes 
in, her dark eyes shining. “A miracle has happened! 
Listen, father and mother. This letter is from the 
Bible Training School at Patrocinio. It seems that 
the missionary wrote to our Elder, Senhor Jorge, 
asking him to recommend a young woman to come 
to the Bible Training School. They have a small sum 
of money to use in helping girls recommended by 
their churches, and Senhor Jorge has recommended 
me! Surely, it is a gift from the good Father in 
heaven. How I have longed with all my soul to go 
to that school. For, if I had the training they give 
there, | could go some times to these little scattered 
Congregations in our countryside, which cannot have 
a evangelist more than once a year, and I could 
a them how to have a Sunday school, and show 
the women how to have their meetings, and tell 
them what they teach at the school of making hap- 
pier homes and taking better care of the little ones. 

ou know how wretched is the lot of women and 
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girls among the poor in our land, and how different 
is our home because we have had the gospel. And 
now I can go and learn to help.” She turned from 
one to the other, “You are willing?” The look on 
their faces answered her, but her mother said, “Be- 
yond words we are glad—your father and I. To 
pass on the Light we have received—that is to live, 
Is it not?” The father added, “You will tell them 
at the school that, as much as I can, I will help. Only 
the Lord can repay for this great kindness.” 


ToMorRROWw 


Nearly two years have gone by. They have been 
peaceful and happy years for Rufino and Maria. He 
works hard and, after years of toil and of saving, has 
been able to buy the little house and a tiny plot of 
land. Because they so much desired to read the 
Bible for themselves, they have learned to read. Now 
they teach others, and find in the weekly services of 
the church their chief solace and delight. 

On this day Maria has been gathering flowers to 
take to a sick woman when Rufino comes in with a 
letter in his hand. He is smiling as he hands it to 
her, “Another miracle from the good Father’s hand.” 
And this is what Noemi wrote: 

“Such wonderful news has come that truly our 
hearts are full of singing. We were told last night 
at evening prayers that the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Church in the United States ‘makes years’ in 
May. It is twenty-five years now since they began 
this way of working. The woman’s society in the 
church at home is a little like it. It is the custom for 
the women in all the churches to make a gift in this 
month, and this money, when gathered together, is 
called the Birthday Love Gift. One year this Birth- 
day Gift goes to help the work for women and girls 
in the churches there in the United States; the next 
year, it goes to help the work for women and girls 
in other lands. Oh, my parents, what a wonder of 
gladness, this year it comes to our beloved and beau- 
tiful Brazil. There will be money to have little Bible 
conventions like the ones at Patrocinio in some of 
our little congregations, and to bring young women 
to the Bible School. When the missionary told us 
this wonderful news he read us these words from 
the book of Acts: 

‘Therefore they that were scattered abroad went 
every where preaching the Word.’ He said that we 
should remember that, in the days of the early 
church, the gospel was carried in a short time all 
over the Roman Empire by the humble, unknown 
believers who carried it with them and lived it out 
in daily life so that all men saw how beautiful and 
Christian life might be. ‘So you who are being 
trained here,’ he said, ‘are to carry this Word of Life 
back to your neighbors and villages and to train and 
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teach others so that they too, as they move on 
through this great land of ours, may take it with 


them, sowing the seed of the Kingdom of God as 


they go. Lift up your eyes,’ he cried, ‘and see in the 
years to come, thousands upon thousands of little 
lights in little houses all over Brazil where the peo- 
ple will be coming to Czalto as the night begins to 
fall. Listen and hear the hundreds of thousands who 


in future years will be singing their evening hymn 
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to Him who has loved us and given Himself for ys’ 

“How it is beautiful, beloved parents of mine, to 
think that we are one—those fine, educated Chris. 
tian women of the great America of the North who 
send their Birthday Love Gift to help us—and we 
the poor and humble women and girls of Brazil who 
receive it—all one in the service of Christ our Lord, 


“Your own, Noémi.” 





How the Birthday Offering Can Help 


Enter Open Doors By GENEVIEVE Marcuant* 


ET us glimpse, as by airplane, a few communi- 
ties to which a part of the 1937 Birthday Gift 
will bring untold benefits. 

I am thinking of a visit to a rural congregation 
with the national pastor, whose field was so immense 
that once in two months was as often as he could 
visit the established congregations. After an inter- 
esting journey on foot, on horseback, and by raft 
across the river, we reached the home of an evangeli- 
cal patriarch on Saturday morning. All that day 
we spent in a group conference. At five o’clock, the 
farmer folk scattered to feed the stock, prepare and 
eat their dinner, that they might return for the serv- 
ice at night. There can be no definite hour for serv- 
ices under such circumstances. Most of the families 
do not possess a clock. Preaching begins when the 
people have gathered. 

First the pastor presented the writer, who gave a 
brief Bible study. Then he preached. After that he 
examined candidates for profession of faith, while 
their waiting relatives and those of us who were 
lodged for the night sang hymns. Then they dis- 
persed, through the numerous little coves of the 
mountain region. The next morning they gathered 
for Sunday school, then a sermon, with celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper and baptism of the new candi- 
dates and of babies. Then a brief interval, another 
Bible study, after which they went home for dinner, 
gathering again at night to repeat the experience of 
the previous night. 

On Monday we left. Soon the news came that 
the congregation was building its church home, offi- 
cers were elected, the auxiliary progressed, and new 
life was manifested by the constant ingathering of 
members. 

The 1937 Birthday Objective, it is hoped, will 
make possible the training of some young woman 


*Miss Marchant is a missionary to Brazil and the first Executive 
Secretary of Woman’s Work in Brazil. 


of this congregation at a Bible institute or confer- 
ence, that she may become a better leader for this 
group. 


* * * 


It is the season of rice harvest. At five o'clock 
in the morning the men are in the fields, while the 
women are busy with the many domestic tasks inci- 
dent to farm work, and in any-spare time spinning 
and weaving coverlets for family use, or to sell, to 
eke out the meager income. But the missionary is 
spending a few days in the community, so a group 
of women go with her from house to house, as she 
gives informal Bible studies, or tells incidents which 
will illustrate Bible truths, simple things which they 
can remember and use in their own personal work. 
As the sun sets, the men come in, bathe and dress 
themselves in fresh apparel, eat their dinner, and 
then all gather at, some previously indicated home to 
hear the missionary in another Bible study. After- 
wards many hymns are sung, new and old, until, at 
late bedtime, the group disperses, some of them to 
walk four or six miles home, for a few hours sleep, 
before starting out on another day of harvesting, 
soapmaking, washing, or other hard labor. What 
privilege to distribute the Bread of Life to such 
hungry-hearted people! 

The missionary speaks of the Auxiliary work to 
the women. Yes, they have read about it in the 
Church paper, but it is not for them, for they have 
no one to lead them. She tells them of the Laymen's 
convention or institute soon to be held in some cen- 
tral mission station. Yes, the lay preacher has told 
them about it. Some of them would love to go, but 
it is too far, and too expensive for their poverty. 
Five or six dollars would pay the expenses of a dele- 
gate from this congregation to the institute, and the 
missionary wonders if she can take it out of her own 
pocketbook, but knows that she cannot, for she has 
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Another congregation was visited, high up on a 
mountain range. They had built their own church, 
with some debt and with great sacrifice. The pastor, 
with admirable courage and optimism, had organ- 
ized the women into a church society, although only 
one of them knew how to read, and she had been 
to school only three months. She said that she chose 
a passage for the devotional immediately after one 
meeting, and studied it over and over until the next, 
in order that she might read the Word to her fellow- 
members. Small sums of money, called talents, were 
distributed among the members, and then the women 
went to work to increase their talents, and lift the 
church debt. Some bought seed, raised vegetables 
for sale at the village near the foot of the mountains, 
and carried them down the steep path a distance of 
about four miles. Others raised chickens from eggs 
purchased with the talents. Others bought sugar or 
molasses and made candy for sale at the football 
games (only those which took place on a week- 
day). In less than two years from the time the build- 
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ing was dedicated, it was entirely paid for, and was 
too small to accommodate the attendance, so much 
had it grown, so the women went to work to raise 
funds to enlarge their building. An institute in their 
community would be very difficult, but ten dollars 
would pay the expenses of a delegate to one some 
distance away. Better still, fifty dollars would fi- 
nance a simple institute in the nearest town church, 
and this would be accessible to the entire field of 
eight congregations, besides smaller isolated groups. 

From another country group, three women 
walked a distance of eight miles, crossing a river on 
a raft, in order to attend a group conference. Still 
another group of folk walked eight miles to catch a 
truck which would take them to a group conference. 
Results of these experiences have been known to us 
in the forward movement of every phase of the 
work, in enlarged vision, in deeper consecration. 
Surely a more worth-while work cannot be found. 

For many years we prayed for open doors. God 
gave the answer more abundantly than we asked or 
even thought. The doors are open. Perhaps there 
is not a field in the world today where there is bet- 
ter opportunity for the preaching of the gospel. 

The 1937 Birthday Offering will enable us to en- 
ter many open doors. 





A Touching and Telling Report 


(Nore: Nothing has come to the Auxiliary office which shows more clearly than the following report the need of doing 
something to help our mission to the Indians. This report, which was made by Mrs. Maxwell at the mission’s annual meet- 
ing in December, will pull at our heartstrings and make us doubly happy that a part of our Birthday Offering this year 
is to make possible a larger service for these needy people. After reading Mrs. Maxwell’s report, we believe that many of 


you will double your Birthday Offering of former years.) 


aon arriving in Dourados from a furlough, I 
have hardly had a breathing spell. There has 

never been a day long enough to finish my al- 
lotted tasks. Unfortunately, I have not been able to 
find a satisfactory helper in the home. I have done 
most of the cooking for from eight to fifteen per- 
sons, the mending for the family, housekeeping, 
working the vegetable and flower gardens, caring 
for chickens, etc., etc. 

Aside from the above mentioned duties, we have 
had not less than two hundred visitors. These have 
been of all types and classes; some have been for only 
afew minutes, while others have been for days. We 
uté now having the great pleasure and privilege of 
having as our guests from afar three missionaries of 
the Methodist Church. If you can imagine your- 
selves isolated as we are from contact with Chris- 
tan friends, you can realize what a joy is ours. 

[have tried to have school for my children for 
ns hours each morning, am teaching an illiterate 

man three hours a week, have three music pupils, 


two of whom get a lesson each day. I play the organ 
for each service on Sunday, the midweek song serv- 
ice, and the opening of the day school, and help 
with two Sunday-school classes on Sunday. 

Doors of opportunity are wide open on every 
hand. Five preaching points in this section are open 
for services, but we are unable to even touch more 
than two. There are three other places where work 
could be opened, but we cannot hope for that pleas- 
ure soon. We solicit the prayers of each one of you. 
We need so much a hospital and orphanage, also a 
church which can be used as a school for the time 
being. 

Since arriving here four months ago, more than a 
dozen deaths have occurred among the Indians we 
know, who might have been restored to health if we 
had had some place to take them for proper treat- 
ment. Dozens died while we were gone. One sees 
so much filth, poverty, and misery here, that I won- 
der sometimes how long it will take to even make a 
dent in it. 
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Right now we have a little Indian boy with us 
who is literally being devoured by bichos de pé 
(jiggers or sand-fleas). It is impossible to remove all 
of them from even one member of his body in one 
day; his strength will not permit, and the odor of 
decayed flesh is so unpleasant. Hands, feet, shoul- 
ders, buttocks, and head are literally decayed. His 
father is blind and his mother is sick. Words are in- 
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adequate to describe the misery and needs of these 
people physically; and their ignorance and supersti- 
tion make it hard to portray to them the real req. 
son for our being here. 


Sometimes it is almost impossible to believe that 
such misery can be overcome, but I know that “qwit) 
Christ all things are possible.” 





Persecuted for Righteousness’ Sake 25 Lisa Bove 


HEN the new girls and the old ones came 

trooping in at the beginning of last year, there 

was one among the new group that attracted 
especial attention. She was just about as broad as she 
was long, and a typical sertaneja (country girl). Of 
course when she arrived she was on her best be- 
havior, because she was a stranger to practically 
every one. But, unhappily for everybody in general 
and the teachers in particular, that veneer of good 
conduct wore off in a few days, and what we saw 
was a rowdy, uncouth, unlettered, and apparently 
unteachable girl, because with all her other faults 
she had a very high opinion of herself. 

I shall not go into details of scoldings, punish- 
ments, talks, advice, reasonings, and what not, that 
each and all of the teachers who had anything to do 
with Maria were forced to use sooner or later. But 
each and all did suffer it out until the end of the year, 
and we felt that Maria had improved a little. Almost 
the first person to greet our eyes at the beginning of 
this year was Maria. And how she did smile on each 
and all! Maria was glad to be back, and the rest of 
us were doubtful of the outcome. However, soon 
after school opened, we began to note improve- 
ments. Maria was making good marks. She began 
to lose her “square look,” her hair began to look 
nice, and she was careful to put the waves in it, and 
how she did love the Bible lessons! She learned some 
of the Psalms, other Bible passages and hymns, and 
sang and recited them. at the top of her voice. She 
had plenty of energy, plenty of “pep,” and the girls 
became very fond of her. What was the reason for 


*Miss Boyce is a missionary located at Agnes Erskine Evangeli- 
cal School, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. 


this remarkable transformation? When we had our 
series of evangelistic services, Maria was one of the 
first to say she wanted to give her heart to Jesus and 
become a member of the church. Before the end of 
the school term she made a public profession of her 
faith and was baptized. She was happy and so were 
all her friends. (Now she had many.) 

But I am sorry to mar this beautiful story with a 
sad note. Just before the closing program this year 
her foster mother came to the school and soon 
learned that Maria had made a profession of faith. 
She was furious, and told her she had to go with 
her immediately and could not return next year. She 
also told her that she was to be shut up in a dark 
room until she was ready to give up her religion. 
(That most probably was a threat not to be carried 
out.) The woman was ignorant and superstitious, 
and had one of the hardest faces I have seen in many 
days. 

Well, poor Maria’s heart was broken, and all her 
classmates were crying with her and begging her to 
be faithful no matter what happened to her, also 
promising her a home if she should be turned out. 
Her teachers comforted her and told her that it wasa 
trial that she must bear bravely, and that they were 
certain God had a special work for her to do in the 
world and would work things out accordingly. 


Since she has gone away we have heard nothing 
from her, but we have faith to believe that the way 
will be opened up and Maria will have the chance to 
continue her studies in this school. Pray for her and 
for the foster mother who sneers and ridicules the 
child as she tries in her poor feeble way to follow 
in the steps of her Master. 





ATTENTION—LOCAL AUXILIARY TREASURERS 


Birthday Gifts from local auxiliaries should be sent to presbyterial treasurers 
promptly. DO NOT send gifts to office of Committee on Woman’s Work. If you do not 
know the name of your presbyterial treasurer, secure information from your local or 


presbyterial president. 
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A Meditation | 


Some Words of Christ the Servant 


The power to think is a gift of God, but how often that gift is severely abused! The lives of 
Christians would be greatly enriched if they, like the Psalmist of old, could say: “Thy testimonies 
are my meditation.” Spiritual refreshment is certain to result when the mind is allowed to dwell 
prayerfully on God’s Word. For our meditation we have selected a few words which were 
spoken by our Lord and recorded in the Gospel by Mark. It is urged that the reader pause just here 
for a period of silent prayer, that the heart may be prepared to hear the Master's voice. Let us re- 
member that it is probable that many Christians will hear Him speak through His words on this 
page, but He, perhaps, has some secret to whisper to your heart. It is suggested, therefore, that 
after reading the brief comments on each of our Lord’s words, the reader pause for a few mo- 
ments of quietness, with the mind fixed on the words spoken by our Lord. 

“Come ye after me, and I will make you to become fishers of men.’ God has something far 
finer for each of His children than anything they have yet known, thus He bids each one, “Come 
ye after me, and I will make you to become” what I purposed for you to be. 

“Couldest thou in vision see thyself the person God meant, 
Thou never could’st remain the person thou art, content.” 

“They that are whole need not a physician; but they that are sick. I came not to call the right- 
eous, but sinners to repentance.” Jesus deliberately spent His energy to meet the ills of men. Where 
are we investing our energies? To whom are we giving our major attention? Will heaven be 
more largely inhabited because of the way we are using our time and strength? 

“Laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold the tradition of men.” What a rebuke! What 
a tragic picture! Tradition, honored though it may be, displacing God’s truth. Possible criticism 
of man, nullifying our Lord’s commands. Man’s ways and will outweighing God’s Word. Do we 
not hear Jesus whispering: “Come ye after me.. My meat is to do the will of him that sent me.” 

“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” 
“No, my child,” He is saying, “you are no exception. First you must will in your heart to follow 
Me, then you must deny self, everything that cuts across the pathway of My will for you, and 
walk the way marked out by Me. There is no short cut. If you would come after Me, then step 
by step, even this day, you must follow where I lead.” 

“Whosoever will be great among you, shall be your minister: and whosoever of you will be 
the chiefest, shall be servant of all. For even the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” True greatness comes to the servant who is 
so occupied in service that he forgets he is serving. There is no place for “position” in the minis- 
try of Christ. Only in the servant’s ranks is there imperishable greatness. The Master trod the 
highway of service, and those who would come after Him must likewise travel that way. 

Through the month of May the women of our Church, who are following “Daily Bible Read- 
ings from the New Testament,” will be reading from the Gospel by Mark. Day by day our med- 
itation should be stimulated by words of our Lord, such as: “Be thou clean,” “Peace, be still,” 
“Tell... how great things the Lord hath done for thee”; and the Master Servant’s words on prayer, 
such as, “Come ye yourselves apart,” “This kind can come out by nothing save by prayer,” 
“With men it is impossible, but not with God: for with God all things are possible,” and “All things 
whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them.” A. R. V. 

In view of these words on prayer from the lips and heart of our Lord, whom Mark pictures as 
the Master Servant of God, let us give ourselves to greater faith and ventures in intercession, and 
in our prayers this month include the following petitions: 

That through our daily readings from Mark we may feel a sense of close fellowship with Christ the Servant 

and become more Christlike—serving in true humility. 


That we may realize that prayer is service, and thus daily give ourselves to, and rejoice in, the ministry of 
intercession. 


That because of love and generosity this birthday month may be one of great joy to each of us, and may 
mark the beginning of a definite advance with Christ through our missions in Brazil. 
Jante McCutcuen. 
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Birthday Greetings By Lorrie Epenrieip* 


HE Woman’s Auxiliary is twenty-five years 
"Lad and how grown-up it feels! It has passed 
through those days of early and late adolescence 
when Standards for its physical and spiritual de- 
velopment were being set (and how hard we worked 
to reach the ideal) and it is now a “Young Adult.” 
As members of the Woman’s Auxiliary, we are 
proud of our wonderful organization and of the 
progress made during these years. In a way, our 
hysical development is more or less complete, but 
we shall need to continue to nourish this physical 
body with the proper food. We need, however, to 
lay even more stress than has been done in the past 
upon the development of the individual woman, en- 
listing her in service for Him. 

“250,000 women enlisted for Christ”’—what a 
challenge! But the chief characteristic of the young 
adult age is action, and we are truly living in an 
age that demands action. 

“We are living in a changing world—a world in 
which downtrodden people are demanding justice, 
a world in which the old superstitions and fears of 
the past are being discarded and new ways are being 
tried, a world in which the money and science and 
education that are at hand for the betterment of the 
world are being used also for its destruction.” . . . 
“Through these changing times, man is demanding 
something tangible to which to cling, something 
concrete to help him out of his misery, something 
lofty to fulfill his yearning for perfection.” 

Christianity embodies all these things for which 
man is seeking and we, as Christians, are the custo- 
dians of this faith. Are we sharing it with others? 
Even though we are in a changing world, God has 
not changed; Christ has not changed; the Bible in 
which are the foundations of our faith has not 
changed; and our missionary aim, “Thy Kingdom 
Come,” has not changed. 


*Mrs. J. M. Edenfield is Synodical President for Florida and 
Chairman of the Woman’s Advisory Committee. 


Confronted by the world situation, the church of 
today has two tasks: (a) That of witnessing to the 
faith by which it lives, applying that faith in prac- 
tical living in the midst of an unbelieving gener. 
tion; (b) that of educating its own membership to 
understand the menacing situation of today and the 
responsibility of making faith a stronger living force, 

As members of the Woman’s Auxiliary, these 
tasks present to us a fourfold challenge: — 


1. To Worship, for as His followers we must go 
into His presence often and see ourselves as 
we really are. Are our offerings of self, tal- 
ents, time, and gifts acceptable to HIM? 

To Read and Study God’s Word, for “Chris- 
tian Leadership should know the Bible better 
than any other book.” Also, we need to read 
our Church papers and keep informed as to 
how our Church is meeting the needs of the 
day. We need to read and keep informed con- 
cerning the problems of the day that we may 
take our stand as Christian women. 
To Witness, for those who proclaim Christ's 
message must give evidence of it in their own 
lives and in the social institutions which they 
uphold, and must give a faithful witness of our 
faith unto the uttermost part of the world. 
To Coéperate. We must codperate not only 
with the promotion of our own Church pro- 
gram, but codperate with other Christian de- 
nominations as together we work to build a 
world-wide Christian community. It is not 
what one denomination does, but what all de- 
nominations, working together, can do. 


Inspired by the love, devotion, and consecration 
of those who have guided us during the past twenty- 
five years, and with thanksgiving to God for the 
heritage which is ours, let us accept this fourfold 
challenge and go forth—the Lord working with us. 
Then we shall advance with Christ and enlist 250,- 
000 women in active service for Him. 





The Woman’s Auxiliary Training School 


Montreat, N. C.—July 7-14 


INCE the year 1937 marks the twenty-fifth An- 
niversary of the organization of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, the week of July 7-14 will be a very 

significant one in the history of Woman’s Work, for 
at that time the Silver Anniversary will be fittingly 
observed by the women who gather at Montreat for 
the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School. 


The program committee, composed of Mrs. L. D. 
McAuley, Chairman of Committee on Womans 
Work, Mrs. J. M. Edenfield, Chairman of Womans 
Advisory Committee, and Miss Janie W. Mc- 
Gaughey, Secretary of Woman’s Work, have a 
ranged for special anniversary features, the most in- 
teresting of which will be a lovely historical pro- 
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sram picturing “Y ester Years.” The week’s program 
“ill also include credit classes in the Auxiliary Train- 
ing School curriculum, conferences on methods, and 
inspirational messages from many of our missionaries 
ind other leaders of our Church. 

Rev. Wm. M. Elliott, Jr., will lead the daily plat- 
form Bible hour, presenting some Practical Studies 
in Christian Living. 

Other teachers and speakers who will have a share 
on the program are: Mrs. S. H. Askew, Mrs. E. L. 
Russell, Miss Lucy Steele, Miss Annie Tait Jenkins, 
Mrs. Robt. Dewell, Rev. Claude Pritchard, Miss Lu- 
cile DuBose, Mrs. C. S. Shawhan, Mrs. Alexander 
Maitland, Mrs. J. Earl Hooks, Mrs. E. F. Horine, 
Mrs. S. L. V. Timmons, Dr. E. D. Grant, Dr. P. H. 
Carmichael, Mrs. Ben Knox, and many of our home 
and foreign missionaries. 

The message on Sunday morning (July 11) will 
be brought by Dr. H. H. Thompson, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Bristol, Tenn., the 
church where the present form of Woman’s Work 
was first officially endorsed by the General Assem- 
bly, which met there in May, 1912. Dr. R. O. Flinn, 
pastor of the North Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Atlanta, Ga., one of the outstanding pioneer minister- 
friends of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and one whose 
interest in the organization continues, will preach at 
the Sunday evening service, following which he will 
conduct the communion service. 

A number of musical treats are in store for those 
who attend this meeting of the Auxiliary Training 
School. Mr. and Mrs. Robt. J. White will again 
lead the music and, working in close codperation 
with them, Mrs. Edenfield will assist in the direction 
of a special woman’s chorus. Our Japanese friend, 
Miss Yosko Saito, will be back at Montreat. 

Special conferences for leaders and members of 

Business Woman’s Circles will be held daily through- 
out the week. Opportunity will be afforded for per- 
sonal and group conferences with representatives of 
each of the Executive Committees of our Church, 
and of the General Assembly’s Training School; 
with our Historian of the Auxiliary, Mrs. W. T. 
Fowler; and with members of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work. 
_Anumber of new features are being introduced 
into the program this year, so that each day will 
hot only have rich treats of inspiration and informa- 
ton but many pleasing surprises that will refresh 
and uplift. Those who are able to attend this school 
will note with interest the progress made in the con- 
‘tuction of our new building—World Fellowship 
House. The dedication of this building, even though 
'may not be completed, will be one of the mem- 
orable features of this historic week. 
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The ministry of literature now and through the 
years will be demonstrated in various ways. Again 
“Lantern Inn” (the Literature Room), will be the 
center of much interest, information, and inspira- 
tion. 

Make reservation promptly by writing Mr. A. R. 
Bauman, Montreat, N.C. =~ - 

All are cordially invited to come and enjoy this 
Silver Anniversary celebration at Montreat, which 
is the real birthplace of the Woman’s Auxiliary. It 
was there, on August 10, 1912, that the Supervisory 
Committee of the Auxiliary met and, by direction 
of the General Assembly, outlined with the synodi- 
cal presidents and Mrs. Winsborough, the plans for 
the establishing of the new organization. Come and 
enjoy the inspiration and information of the past and 
the present which will spur us on to our “Advancing 
with Christ.” 


Calendar for May 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 
Topic: “The Call of the Women and Girls of Brazil.” 


One of the most attractive as well as the most 
appealing programs ever issued by the Committee 
on Woman’s Work is the one for the May circle 
meeting. ‘It was planned by none other than Mrs. 
Edward Lane, missionary to Brazil. Realizing that 
the program chairman of the May circle meeting 
wishes to give a “birthday touch,” Mrs. Lane has 
offered suggestions that will thrill any one in charge 
of this program, and that will challenge her to give 
her very best in carrying them out. Yes, there is to 
be a three-tier birthday-cake idea, and fortunes to 
be read from a coffee cup. The fortunes, by the way, 
tell some of the good things that can be expected as 
a result of our Birthday Love Gift to Brazil. No- 
where in all the world, perhaps, do the people make 
as much of birthdays as they do in Brazil, Mrs. Lane 
tells us. 

Yes, you will thrill over the plan for this program, 
so order it today, if you are not a regular subscriber 
to the circle program literature. Price, 10¢. 


THE AUXILIARY MEETING 
Topic: “Our Auxiliary Birthday.” 

The program for this meeting, planned by Mrs. 
J. M. Sydenstricker, missionary to Brazil, is to take 
the form of a real Brazilian festa. Just as they make 
much ado of birthdays in Brazil, so do they have a 
festa for any special occasion. And the special occa- 
sion for this festa will be your auxiliary “visit” to 
Brazil. This can be made one of the most attractive 
Birthday programs the Auxiliary has had. 








For the Home Circle Chairman 


Dear Home Circle Chairmen: 


This is the month for our Birthday Party. If your 


members cannot attend the Auxiliary Brazilian Festa, 
why cannot you have a Brazilian Festa for them? 
You could ask three young women to represent the 
three missions in Brazil, as an Agnes Erskine girl, an 
Indian woman, and D. Blanche Gomes Licio, the 
Executive Secretary of Woman’s Work in Brazil, 
and bring to your members some interesting facts 
concerning the work in Brazil. You could take some 
refreshments with you. It would be interesting, and 
surely would bring joy to the hearts of the Home 
Circle members. From the “Program for a Brazilian 
Festa” as prepared by the Committee on Woman's 
Work, you can get suggestions for the talks, cos- 
tumes, recipes, refreshments, souvenirs, etc. See how 
you can adapt this program to your own local sit- 
uation. It may be that your members would like the 
privilege of giving a “love gift” to the women and 
girls of Brazil. If you do work out this plan, won't 
you write and tell us all about it? We want to share 
your joys as well as your problems. 

Won't you please see that each member of your 
circle receives a copy of the “Personal Guide”? 
Through this guide we hope to enlist every woman 
in the Church in some active service. This is pos- 


sible, even with the Home Circle members. They 
can all participate in the “Daily Bible Readings from 
the New Testament’; daily keep before them the 
“Personal Guide”; and through the Survey and 
Church Papers and program material keep in touch 
with the work of the Church. What a privilege is 

ours to see that these things are made possible 
through your interest, prayers, and work. 

If you will write to the Committee on Woman's 
Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga., and 
ask for as many copies of the Personal Guide as you 
have members in your Home Circle, we will send 
these free to you for postage only. We will also 
send you some Birthday material and the program 
for the Brazilian Festa, if you request it. 

The following quotation, taken from “Rose from 
Briar” by Amy Wilson Carmichael, missionary in 
Southern India, is given by Dr. Zwemer in “Taking 
Hold of God”: 

“There is no discharge in our warfare—no, not for a sin- 
gle day. We are never hors de combat. We may be called 
to serve on the visible field, going continually into the in- 
visible, both to renew our strength and to fight the kind of 
battle that can only be fought there. Or we may be called 
off the visible altogether for awhile, and drawn deep into the 
invisible. That dreary word ‘laid aside’ is never for us; we 
are soldiers of the King of kings. Soldiers are never shelved.” 

GRACE WISNER. 


















The Auxiliary Guide 


HE “Auxiliary Guide” is the new name for the 
Auxiliary Standard presented for use by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary during this, the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Year. It contains questions based 
on the objectives of the former standard. Each of 
the questions will prove a valuable guide for emlist- 
ing every woman of the Church in some study and 
service for Christ and thus attaining our anniversary 
goal: “250,000 women enlisted for Christ.” 
According to our revised constitution, the object 
of the Auxiliary is as follows: “To unite the women 
membership of the Church in study and service in 
behalf of Christ’s Kingdom, seeking to make a real- 
ity in all of life; to promote the spiritual, educational, 
social, and financial welfare of the Church; to in- 
crease knowledge of and service for world-wide 
Christian Missions; to develop true Christian fellow- 
ship.” As an aid to the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, we offer two “Guides,” the one for the Auxil- 
iary, and the other for the individual member, called 
the “Personal Guide.” 


The “Auxiliary Guide” lists the various ways by 
which each auxiliary should seek to reach its women. 
The goal of every Auxiliary should be not only to 
enlist the largest possible number of women in each 
of the services suggested by the questions, but to en- 
list every woman in some form of study and service 
in her church, in whatever places she can best serve 
Christ. Thus will each auxiliary attain her part of 
the anniversary goal, since “250,000” practically rep- 
resents the woman membership of our Church. 

An Auxiliary banner, bearing the anniversary seal 
and goal, is being used this year in place of the wall 
chart of the former standard. 

The purpose of the “Personal Guide” is to hel 
the individual woman in her personal Christian life 
as she endeavors, through searching her own heart 
and registering her Christian activities, to grow into 
the fullness of Christ and share in the world-wide 
task of making Him known as Saviour and Lord of 
all. A copy of the “Personal Guide” should be in 
the hand of every woman in the Church. 
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DO YOU PRAY for your auxiliary officers, your presi- 
dent in particular? And do you let her know that you are 
doing this? One president writes: “I’ve had the immeas- 
urable joy of having my name and office placed before the 
Throne of Grace by many women. Often I’ve felt humbled 
when from unexpected sources I’d hear, ‘You are doing a 
good job and I am praying for you’—encouragement so wel- 
comed and always needed.” Remember, will you not, who 
read this? 

“OUR OFFICERS’ TRAINING CLASS was very simply 
conducted,” writes Mrs. Frank Clarke, president of the 
auxiliary of the Central Church, St. Louis, Mo. “A month 
after giving out the ‘Duties’ leaflets we had one of our well- 
informed and experienced women to explain to our Board 
the whole plan of the Woman’s Work and its Church con- 
nections. Then questions were asked and answered. This 
method proved interesting and most helpful.” 

“A GREAT HELP TO ME,” writes Mrs. W. R. Stryker, 
president of the auxiliary of the St. Charles Avenue Church, 
New Orleans, “was the appointment of a second vice-presi- 
dent who has acted as my personal secretary. This has re- 
lieved me of all detail work and given me larger opportunity 
for other service.” 

“IN OUR AUXILIARY we have a Personal Workers’ 
Group that does a fine work,” writes Mrs. N. P. Deanours, 
president of the auxiliary of the First Church, Austin, Texas. 
Each Friday afternoon this group meets for special prayer, 
and I always come home from that service feeling closer to 
God than ever before. If a president does her work as she 
should, it automatically pushes out of her life so many things 
that are not worth while and fills it with so much that 
counts for good.” 

— MRS. R. H. SMITH OF MOBILE, ALA., presi- 
ent of the auxiliary of the Government Street Church, 
comes a most interesting letter which will be an encourage- 
a a presidents: “Words can hardly express the 
ra — ve I went into office last year. .. . The difficul- 
rae: op most overwhelming. Only a strong feeling that 

; ord had led me for such a time as this could have im- 
Pe ed me to venture forth. Now, after eight months, my 
ping. oe feeling is that Christ is adequate! If He wants 
— service, then He will see us through. This has 
§ n the greatest joy I have experienced. Another is the 


_ = of response. Perhaps our only outstanding change 


each m 
helpful. 
each m 
esses,” 


od of work is that one circle is partly responsible 
onth for the auxiliary program. This has been most 
Another plan is to have one circle meet in the manse 
onth with the pastor’s wife and myself as joint host- 


Meil Suggestions to 
The Auxiliary lantern, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


“USING PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE in con- 
ducting the meetings has proved most helpful,” so testifies 
Mrs. George Evans, president of the Gainesville, Florida, 
auxiliary . . . “Each member of the executive board is tele- 
phoned before each meeting and reminded of it. This has 
been most helpful. Many times we have too per cent at- 
tendance. We include our circle chairmen on the board. 
(Of course you do!) As a result of our A. O. T. C. our offi- 
cers are more concerned about their work—an informed 
person is an interested one. . . . Beginning and closing our 
meetings on time has helped the attendance. .. . Our goal, 
on a streamer in black and red, is kept before us at each 
meeting. We make much use of posters.” (A lovely banner, 
carrying the Auxiliary’s Anniversary Goal, and done in sil- 
ver and blue on white, is available from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work for 25 cents. Every auxiliary should have a 
copy. This takes the place of the old Standard Wall chart. 
These, by the way, should be discarded.) 


A Tribute 


Trailing the “clouds of glory” of a life richly and 
completely lived here on earth, Mrs. Charles S. Kin- 
kead of Nashville, Tennessee, has passed into the life 
beyond. 

The Woman’s Work pauses to do honor to a 
valued leader. When the work was first codrdinated 
along national lines, she was among its active and 
loyal supporters, working for its growth and devel- 
opment in her own state as presbyterial and as synod- 
ical president, and later as speaker in the women’s 
parallel meetings during the laymen’s conventions 
held over the South. 

Twice she was Chairman of the Woman’s Ad- 
visory Committee, presiding over the sessions of the 
summer school of missions at Montreat. She had the 
gift for developing the latent talents and abilities of 
people and bringing them out for the Church's 
work. Although her chief interest was with the 
Woman’s Department, every phase of the Church’s 
activity enjoyed her efficient service in some form— 
the Sunday school, the young people’s work, home 
and foreign missions. 

The shining radiance of her pathway will long 
inspire to high endeavor the wide circle of those 
whose lives it illumined. M.I.S. 
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The Starting Point in Giving 


By Rev. C. L. Kine, D.D.* 


“Bring ye the whole tithe into the store-house, that there 
may be food in my house, and prove me now herewith, 
saith Jehovah of hosts, if I will not open you the windows 
of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not 
be room enough to receive it.”—Malachi 3:10. 

Is there any light in the Word of God on what propor- 
tion of income should be definitely set aside as belonging 
to the Lord for His work? In consdering this question, I 
would like for you to keep in mind two fundamental 
teachings on our Christian relation to property, namely, 
that God is the absolute owner of all that we are and have, 
and that man is a steward who should acknowledge God’s 
ownership and his own stewardship by setting apart a 
proportion of his income for the work of the Kingdom of 
God. 

If man is God’s steward, is it not reasonable to expect 
that God would give His steward some light on what pro- 
portion of income must be set aside for the Absolute 
Owner? Men in their dealings one with another have a 
definite method. Who fixes the rate of interest for the use of 
borrowed capital? Not the one who borrows, but the one 
who lends. Who sets the rate of tax to be used for the sup- 
port of the government? Those who are in authority. In the 
same way the proprietor and not the tenant decides the 
proportion of the crop to be paid by the tenant. Is it not 
reasonable to expect that God would be as businesslike and 
as methodical in His dealing with us as we are in our deal- 
ings with our fellow men? 

Again, if God has given His Church such a tremendous 
task at home and abroad, is it not reasonable to expect that 
He would indicate a plan for financing the work of the 
Church? Is it reasonable to suppose that God would order 
us to go into all the world and preach the gospel to all 
nations and fail to suggest in His Word a principle to 
guide His people in financing what He knew to be a gi- 
gantic undertaking? 


Tue Brsce Princieie 


A study of God’s Word reveals that He has indicated a 
definite principle for the guidance of His Church in carry- 
ing on His great work. That principle is the tithe, which 
means one tenth of income set apart for religious purposes. 
Notice, I have not said the “law of the tithe.” Dr. Speer 
has made it clear once for all that the tithe is to be con- 
sidered as a principle, not as a law. The tithe goes deeper 
than any law could go. Let us turn to the Word and see 
that the tithe is the principle indicated by God for financ- 
ing the work of the Church. 


*Rev. C. L. King, D.D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Houston, Texas. 


In Leviticus 27:30, we read in no uncertain language: 
“And all the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the 
land, or of the fruit of the tree, is the Lord’s: it is holy unto 
the Lord.” Notice the tense of the verb. It is holy already, 
suggesting that the law is not new, but recognized from the 
beginning. 

In Deuteronomy we have another reference to the tithe: 
“Thou shalt surely tithe all the increase of thy seed, that 
which cometh forth from the field year by year.” We also 
read in the same book what seems to be a command for 
bringing an extra tithe: “At the end of every three years 
thou shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine increase in the 
same year.” 

Many students insist that under the law the people had 
three tithes to give—the Lord’s tithe, the festival tithe, and 
the poor tithe. In addition to these tithes there were nu- 
merous free-will offerings. Some Bible students go so far as 
to say that the Jew gave not less than one third of his in- 
come to the service of God. 

Let us leave the law and come to the prophets. The 
prophets were the spokesmen of God. They were the re- 
ligious teachers of Israel. Their duty was to unfold the great 
God-given principles to the people. We shall consider only 
one of the prophets, Malachi, the last prophet in the Old 
Testament, who cries out to the people: “Ye have turned 
aside from mine ordinances, and have not kept them.” The 
people reply, “We thought we were obedient people. Just 
in what things would you have us return?” God speaks 
again: “Will a man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me.” The 
people, pretending they know not what He means, ask 
“Wherein have we robbed thee?” God answers, “In tithes 
and offerings. Ye are cursed with a curse, for ye have robbed 
me, even the whole nation.” 

Let us leave the Old Testament and come to the New 
Testament, for we are living under the New Testament 
dispensation. It is here that we meet many questions. 

The first is, “Has not the tithe been abolished?” I like to 
fall back upon the knowledge and ‘testimony of men whose 
experience has been much larger than mine. The late Dr. 
Fraser, a former Moderator of the General Assembly, in 
preaching a sermon on this subject, challenges anyone 
show him one passage in the New Testament which affirms 
that the principle of the tithe has been abolished. He says, 
“There is no positive statement that the principle has ever 
been repealed.” Would Jesus Christ give His people 4 
larger work and then take away the only method of finance 
that God ever gave? ' 

Another question that comes up is this, “Did not Christ 
fulfill the whole ceremonial law, and does not the New 
Testament teach that we are now under grace and not under 
the ceremonial law?” The New ‘Testament certainly 
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reaches that Christ fulfilled the ceremonial law and that we 
ye under grace and not under the law, but you must first 
rove that the tithe originated with the ceremonial law—a 
fyct that you cannot establish. This law originated hundreds 
of years before Moses was born. We do not know the be- 
ginning of the tithe. As far back as history goes, the pagans 
Donte for the sake of further consideration, that the 
tithe was abolished, that it passed away from the ceremonial 
lw, and that Christ put some other method in the place of 
the tithe, then comes this question, did He repeal it that we 
ss Chrisians might go backward, below not only the Old 
Testament law, but to a standard lower than that of the 
agans? We acknowledge cheerfully that the privileges 
under grace are a thousand times greater than the privileges 
under the law. Then, with these privileges and this freedom 
ind this tremendous work ahead, would Christ suggest a 
sundard that was lower than the standard of the Old Testa- 
ment Church? : 

The Christian who insists that he is a New Testament 
Christian, and not an Old Testament Christian, should take 
his New Testament and search for the standards of giving. 
4s Dr. Lilly has pointed out: “When this New Testament 
Christian begins to search, he will find these standards in 
giving. First the tithe. Christ explicitly endorsed it, see 
Matthew 23:23. The second is, ‘as God hath prospered him, 
The third is that adopted by the Christians of whom Paul 
peaks in his second letter to the Corinthians, They gave to 
their power and beyond their power. The next step, and 
the step concerning which Christ has most to say, is that of 
the widow who gave all that she had. Now let the New 
Testament Christians who despise the tithe, answer, which 
one of the standards in the New Testament have you 
adopted?” 

Osyections AGAINST TITHING 


_One objection constantly brought against the tithe is that 
its unjust to expect poor people to give one tenth. Let 
me ask you if among the Jews there were not poor people? 
Would you be willing to accuse God of requiring what was 
unjust of His people? You saw in His Word that He cer- 
uinly required one tenth of them, and then free-will offer- 
ings. Would He have done this if it had been unjust? The 
answer to this objection is that the large majority of tithers 

are not rich people, but people of very limited means. 
Some years ago a daily paper in a city where I once lived 
offered a prize for the best family budget submitted to a 
committee of judges. The budget had to be one actually 
muse and not a hypothetical budget. The first prize went 
toa family of six with an income of $1,778 per year. Re- 
member, six in the family to be clothed, fed, and educated 
on $1,778 per year. The family had bought a home and was 
paying for it by the month. Notwithstanding the size of the 
family and the debt on the home, the budget showed that 
—— $177.80 was set apart for the work of the church. 
his is the answer to the objection that people of limited 

means cannot tithe. : 
other objection is that it requires too much of some 
hot enough of others. Here are two men sitting in the 
“sh pew. Their families are of the same size. One man 
% an income of one hundred dollars a month. The other 
py on of one thousand dollars a month. If the first 
- ee he has only ninety dollars a month left to sup- 
hus family. You say this is not fair. I agree with you 
ails s not, but you must remember that the tithe is the 
we oe in fiving. The first man, may not be able to 
<a = ill offerings above his tithe. The second should 
a dhe €,and much more than the tithe; he should give 
o¢ has prospered him. He should make large contribu- 


and 
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tions to Christian schools and orphans’ homes and commu- 
nity funds. The first man can give little above his tithe. 

Another objection that is offered today is, “My income 
for the last few years has been very little.” But what about 
those years when the profits were rolling in? Suppose you 
had laid aside the tenth during those years, would you not 
have something to give now? , 

Another objection to tithing is, “I am in debt.” Who is 
not? The answer is this: “The man shows bad judgment 
who tries to get out of debt by taking from God what 
rightfully belongs to Him.” 

Another objection brought against tithing is, “I cannot 
afford it.” If you believed the tithe was right, you would 
not say you could not afford to do what was right, would 
you? If you believed God required it, you would not say 
you could not afford it. But answer this question—How do 
you know you cannot afford it? God challenges you to try 
Him and see if He will not pour you out large blessings. 
There is the challenge. How do you know that you cannot 
afford it, until you have accepted the challenge and tried it? 
Can you afford not to tithe? 


REASONS FOR TITHING 


First, the adoption of the tithe as the starting point in 
giving will be followed by spiritual blessings. God challenges 
us to bring the whole tithe into the storehouse to prove 
Him, and see if He will not pour us out a blessing that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it. “Give, and it shall 
be given unto you; good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over, shall men give into your bosom.” 

Some men object to the tithe because they declare it ap- 
pears to be bargaining with God. You can call it bargaining 
with God if you want to. The simple fact is that God, with- 
out being urged to do so by man, promises certain bless- 
ings if man will honor him with his substance. What mean 
these great promises just quoted—and they are only two out 
of dozens—but that God gives His blessings to the man who 
keeps this commandment. Gladstone, in writing to his son, 
who was then in Oxford University, said to him: “It is de- 
sirable that the tenth of our means be dedicated to God, and 
it tends to bring a blessing on the rest.” No one can tell the 
richness of the blessing that comes to those who thus 
honor the Lord with their substance. 

Another reason for adopting the tithe as the starting point 
in giving is that men need some definite standard to save 
them from the sin of covetousness. All through the Bible 
there is the warning to God’s people against the sin of covet- 
ousness. Dr. Speer says: “Money is the most perilous thing 
with which we have to cope, next to the baser sensual na- 
ture.” If we do not fix some standard as the starting point, 
and work from that standard, we are going to be engulfed 
by this sin of covetousness, and find in the end that we have 
been robbing God. 

Another reason for adopting the tithe as a starting point 
in giving is that the Church of God is in tremendous need 
of funds to carry on the work that Christ gave the Church 
to do. Every Executive Committee is carrying debts. The 
Committees contracted for a certain amount of work, believ- 
ing God’s people would support it. These Committees have 
been forced to go to the bank and borrow money and pay 
interest on their debts, largely because the Church depends 
upon a hit-or-miss method of giving. The adopting of the 
tithe as the starting point in giving will yield to the Church 
all the money it needs for the carrying on the work God 
has given it to do. 

A few weeks ago one of my Baptist friends handed me a 
book on Stewardship which contained some astounding fig- 
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Eyes in Their Fingers By Lewis Birce CHAMBERLAIN* 


Boys in the Oklahoma School for the Blind. 


OES that not seem funny? And yet there are 
thousands of boys and girls who see through 
their fingers! They are learning spelling and 

arithmetic and grammar and history and geography 
through eyes in their fingers instead of their heads. 
Yes, and that is the way they study their Sunday- 
school lessons and read hymns, music as well as 
words. It is strange and it is wonderful. These girls 
and boys are blind. They cannot see. But they can 
read! 

Perhaps you wonder what and how they read 
with their fingers? They read Braille—little points 
raised on the pages of their books and magazines 
which they feel with their fingers. Each letter of 
the alphabet is made by a different number of points 
put in different positions. 

It is a great hardship—a terrible handicap not to 
be able to see. How grateful you and I should be 
that we can see! How careful we should be with 
our eyes. How kind and helpful we should be to 
the boys and girls—yes, and men and women who 
are blind. 

That is what some people think. So they are pub- 
lishing a dear magazine for the girls and boys in the 
many schools and classes for the blind in our coun- 
try. The magazine is called Discovery, on Helen 
Keller’s suggestion. If you do not know about Helen 
Keller, ask someone to tell her wonderful story. 


*Rev. Lewis Birge Chamberlain, D.D., is the General Secretary of 
the John Milton Foundation. 


Discovery is helping its young read- 
ers to discover new ideas, new ways of 
thinking and acting, new ambitions, 
new joys and purposes. Miss Margaret 
Applegarth, who has written so many 
delightful stories and books for chii- 
dren, and grown-ups too, is editing 
this magazine charmingly. And, do 
you know blind fathers and mothers, 
and blind teachers and friends of 
children want it too? It helps them 
interest and teach their children. 

The first half of each Discovery has 
stories. The other half has the Sunday- 
school lessons—the same ones that you 

study. Braille letters take much more room than 
printed letters, so the magazine pages are large. 
When Discovery is opened on the table or on the lap, 
it is over one foot high and almost two feet wide! 

Of course it costs a lot of money to print such a 
strange magazine, but the blind boys and girls are 
eager to read what other children do, to learn, and 
to do something worth while. They want to become 
useful men and women. As the public schools have 
no money for religious work and most of the blind 

(Continued on page 305) 
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These blind children live in far-off Japan. Their teacher iS 

blind also. They are reading, not with their eyes, but with 

their fingers. They will be able to read almost as fast as we 
can read with our eyes. 
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In Active Service 


Tres Coracoes, 1932. 
(Address, Tres Coracoes, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
*Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 
Maxwell fRev. and Mrs. A. 8. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
*Wilson, Miss Margaret A. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, eg E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 


*Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
*Swetnam, Rev. ong Ee Walter. 
*Taylor, Mrs. Geo. 

Thompson, Rev. and. ie. W. M. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 


(Address, Collegio Ev: Heo, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. a 
Boyce, Miss Lina. 
¥ las, Miss Margaret. 
nderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
fae Miss R. Caroline. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926 
(Address, Araguary; E. de Minas, 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 


(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 


Jaboticabal, 1934. 


(Address, Jaboticabal, E. de Sao 
‘aulo, Brazil.) 


*Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Daugherty, Rev. & Mrs. Milton L. 
Hesser, Miss ces E. 
*Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
Ribeiraio Preto 


(Address, Rua Garibaldi 100, Ribeirao 
Preto, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 


Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., 
Blain, Mrs. J. M. 
Moffett, Miss ape Cc. 
‘McMullen, Rev. and and mag R. J. 
ss Fran 


*Stribli 
Wilson ies Annie R. v. 


China.) 





ilson, Miss Rebecca. 
orth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 


(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
*Hudson, Rev. wd _ Geo. A 
pues, Rev. W. 

Lynch, ay tos + 
cGinnis, Rev. and are * ¥. 
Talbot, Miss Elisabeth 


Kiangyin, 1895. 


(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 


Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Little, Rev. and Mrs. L. L 

Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. ae 8 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss ion. 

Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku, China.) 


*Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and ar. ok Ww. 
ice, *Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghal. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, 8) hai, China.) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 


(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R. N.) 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 

Sloan, Miss Addie M. 
Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 


(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 


Price, Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 





NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 


(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.). 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. 

*Graham, Rev. ond i. James R., Jr 
Paxton, Mrs. J 

Smith, Rev. nD: Mrs. C. H 

Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 


(Address, waa Ku., via Chin- 
kiang, China.) 
Farr, Miss Grace. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. we H. 
*Matthes, Miss Hazel (R. N.). 
Mizell, Miss Mar; Merge uerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 


(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 


*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

» Dr. — — John H. 
Rice, Mrs. A. D 


Suchowfu, 1896. 


(Address, Suchowfu, " China.) 


Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F 

Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. Di. 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H 

McFadyen, Dr. ong Be. A.A. 


Sloan, Miss a 
Talbot, Rev. Mrs. G. B. 


oung, Miss Lois. 
Tenghsien. 


(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 
Popking, Rev. « Rev. ong Mrs. M. A. 
utchan 





a erag “and Mrs. B.C. 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


Hwalanfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China. 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
,Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
‘Woods, Miss Josephine. 
“Woods: Miss Lily U. 
Yates, ‘Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 

Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G. 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. E 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R. N 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Teng -Kiene-pe, Ku., 


ina.) 
Bell, pe. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
tBradley, Miss ins 3 
Grain fev. and Mrs. A. R. 


tGieser, Dr. and Mrs. ee. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

McCown, Miss Mary 

Oliver, Miss Cassie 1 Lee lw N.). 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. 

*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. 43 “4 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 


Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 

Fraser, Miss Gussie. 

*Mosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. 
*Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 

White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


Fowning. 
(Address, Fowning, Ku., via 
Chinkiang, China. 
Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 


Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. 8. P. 
Myers, "Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 

( Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
*Buckland, Miss 7. 

McIlwaine, Rev. W 

Patton, Miss Annie. 

Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 


*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 


*Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. 8. M. 
Gardner, Miss Emma Eve. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and *Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 





Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
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Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 
Bryan, Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 
Tokyo 
(Address, Tokyo, Japan) 
Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 
Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 


Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
Austin, Miss Lillian. 

*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Fo al Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 

Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.). 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 

*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Winn, Rev. 8. D. 

Winn, Miss Emily. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 


Kwangju, 1904. 


(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia. 
*Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna. 

Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 

Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 

Pritchard, Miss ye (R. N.). 

Root, Miss Florence E. 

Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 


(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
McMurphy: Mise kda. 

cMurp iss 
Martin, Miss Julia. 

Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. 8. 





SURVEY 


Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 

Biggar, Miss Meta L. 

Crane, Miss Janet. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.). 
Miller, Miss Louise. 

Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Wilkins, Miss Aurine. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union}Work). 


Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Christian 
Literature). 
*tSwinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 


Pyengyang (Union Work). 


*Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 


MEXICO MISSION. 


Toluco, 1919. 
(Address, Toluco, Estado?do 
Mexi 


co.) 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Beaty, Miss Lettie. 


May, 19 


Morrow, Prof. .R. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z.V, | 
*Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.). 


Morelia, 1919, 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan 
Mexico.) : 


Copp: Dr. and Mrs, L, 
Rogers, Miss Mew n. “— 
Southerland, Miss attye (R.N)). 


Laredo, Texas, 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Chilpancingo, 1921, 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero 
Mexico.) ‘ 


McClelland, Miss Alice J, 
Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M., Jr. 
Shelby, Rev. J. O. , 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Coyoacan (Union Work), 1931, 
(Address, Coyoacan, D. F. Marioo, 
*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 


(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 





*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 





*Opposite name indicates on Sustounh 
tOpposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


POSTAL RATES 

Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan, and Chosen require 
5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional 
ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 
delivery in the United States. 

Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and ! 0 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requi 
mew of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest Pos’ 
uide. 





Peace and Plenty in Scandinavia 
(Continued from page 262) 
futile to be used as a means for settling great issues. 

Committed to this belief, Scandinavia has trusted 
her interests to the “good neighbor” policy. The 
Coéperative Movement, it must be remembered, has 
served definitely to promote international friendship 
and a peaceful outlook on all the world. Not being 
worried about foreign investments and foreign 
trade, most fruitful sources of modern wars, it has 
been possible*to remain at peace. 

These nations do not seek to support the anti- 
quated doctrine, “the freedom of the seas.” During 
the World War, Sweden lost 300 vessels and 1,120 
sailors and civilians by torpedoes and mines. Yet, 
they considered this loss insignificant compared 
with what would have been entailed by war. 

Following this principle, the Swedish military is 
geared to the uses of peace rather than the demands 
of war. Like the other Scandinavian countries, she 
has a small army, navy, and air force for police pur- 
poses. The budget of each of the four nations, ac- 
cordingly, for defense purposes solely, is compara- 
tively small. 

Scandinavia proposes to invest her money in 
education, health, public improvement, wholesome 


working conditions—in a word, in the things that 
minister to the good life and happiness of the peo- 
ple—rather than invest 


“In reeking tube and iron shard.” 
—Reprinted by permission from World Call, 





The Starting Point in Giving 
(Continued from page 317) 


ures. It declared that the Southern Baptist Church had more 
than 3% million members, and nearly 20,000 ministers. The 
author, a Baptist himself, declared that 2,000 tithing minis- 
ters and 500,000 tithing cotton-mill girls on salaries of $15.00 
per week would give as much as the 20,000 ministers and 
3% million members gave last year. 

The last reason for adopting the tithe as the starting pomt 
in giving is a reason before which all others are insignificant. 
It is fundamentally right. If the pagans gave the tthe, and 
the Jews under the old dispensation started with the tithe, 
how can any Christian under the new dispensation, with 1s 
precious promises and blessings, start with any other stand- 
ard? 

God has furnished us the capital, and given us health, 
strength, and opportunity to use it. Is it not right that we 
should acknowledge what God has done by adopting the 
tithe as the starting point in giving? 

“Bring in your tithes, let God be tried, 
Give me my share of each good, 

And I will throw heaven’s windows wide 
And pour out blessings like a flood.” 





